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WHY GOD BECAME MAN.* 
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Credo, ut intelligam—I believe, that I may understand. 


UR Catholic forefathers used to think that some 
yj day the whole world would become Christian. 
There is hope for it still, for Christianity is yet 
young as compared with the vast periods of time 
which elapsed before Christ was born into the 


None the less, Christendom, as she is behaving at present, 
is hardly an example to the pagan world without. Neither, 
internally, is there much sign of progress, unless it be in her 
ever-increasing desire for reunion. The cardinal tenets of 
Christianity, from belief in which salvation flows, are, in the 
minds of many, fast evaporating beneath the heat of modernist 
criticism. Even Catholics, who at least know what Christian- 
ity teaches and believe it firmly, often fail to appreciate as 
they ought either the significance of their belief or its immense 
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value, as something that has bearing on one’s whole outlook, 
historical, scientific, and practical, as well as religious. 

Nor is it only our theologians and preachers who com- 
plain of this lack of interest in the things of God. Hegel, most 
famous of modern philosophers, also has lamented this “wide- 
spread, almost universal, indifference towards what in earlier 
times were held to be essential doctrines of the faith.” Christ 
for many, he says, is “brought down into a moral sphere into 
which even heathens, like Socrates, were capable of entering.” 
The religion of today is “based on feeling,” and so is “reduced 
to little more than a problem in psychology.” For the evan- 
gelical Christ is still “the central point of faith and devotion in 
the deepest sense;” but his “Christian life as a whole restricts 
itself to this devotional bent, and the weighty doctrines of 
the Trinity, of the resurrection of the body, as also the miracles 
of the Old and New Testaments are neglected as matters of 
indifference and have lost their importance.”* 

Why this indifference, this criticism, this contempt for all 
that our Christian forefathers and we, Catholics of today, 
regard as of vital importance? Salvation is bound up with 
Redemption, Redemption with the Incarnation, the Incarna- 
tion with the Trinity, of which the Second Person became 
man. The whole hangs together; and has endured so long, 
has inspired such wonderful Christian work, that it can hardly 
be without value. Yet there is no one of these doctrines that 
today is not vigorously impugned; more especially that of the 
Trinity, which is the basic doctrine of all and used to be re- 
garded as the distinctive mark of a Christian. For Mr. Wells 
the Trinity is a myth, invented by Greek philosophers and 
imposed on Christian thought, yet fraught with endless con- 
tradiction, and useless withal for experience, spiritual or 
otherwise. And Mr. Wells is not alone in his opinion. He 
but voices the unexpressed thoughts of the public for whom 
he writes. 

It is not difficult to account for this attitude of mind or for 
the skepticism and chaos which everywhere prevails in the 
sphere of religion. We have only to remember that most 
men are brought up in a tradition which denies all authority 
in religion—even that of the Bible—and, consequently, all 
revelation. But what concerns us more is to find a remedy, 


*The Philosophy of Religion, translated by Spiers and Sanderson, 1895, p. 38. 
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especially seeing that Catholics can hardly help but be af- 
fected by the hostile environment in which of necessity they 
live. 

The remedy that Hegel would suggest is not that we 
should surrender our beliefs as the Modernist would recom- 
mend, but that we should think them out in all their manifold 
bearings. “If God be excluded from the region of rational 
intelligence or insight, . . . if the consciousness of God spring 
only out of feeling, ... nothing is left but to assign to Him 
the region of accidental subjectivity. God would thus be an 
historical product of weakness, of fear, of joy, of interested 
hopes, cupidity and lust of power. What has its root only in 
my feelings, is only for me; it is mine, but not its own; it has 
no independent existence in and for itself. . . . For this reason 
the older metaphysic has always demonstrated first of all that 
God is, and not merely that there is a feeling of God; and thus 
the philosophy of religion, too, finds the demand made upon 
it to demonstrate God.”* 

As a comment upon the speculations of current psychol- 
ogy on the origin of religion, these remarks are excellent. But 
Hegel went too far. Convinced of the inherent truth of Chris- 
tianity, he held, not indeed that her doctrines can be known 
apart from revelation, but that, granted revelation—in Spirit 
and through Spirit—their inherent truth can become so mani- 
fest to our spirits that we need not the authority, whether of 
Christ or of His Church, to vouch for them. There is contra- 
diction here. Truth may become manifest in Spirit and 
through Spirit, provided we take into account all the ways in 
which Spirit may, and has, manifested itself. But this would 
include authority. Hegel, on the other hand, neglecting this 
factor in thought-progress, and trusting solely to reason, would 
demonstrate the Trinity by a process of deduction from the 
fundamental principles of his transcendental logic. 

He has failed to convince humanity that his argument is 
valid. History and experience alike confirm the teaching of 
the Church that, apart from the witness of Christ, the greater 
Christian mysteries can neither be discovered nor demon- 
strated. With respect to the Trinity, for instance, pre-Chris- 
tian philosophers hardly get beyond the idea of emanation. 
and do not even approach the doctrine of a triple personality; 

* Op. cit., pp. 50, 51. 
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while post-Christian philosophers have either patently bor- 
rowed from Christian dogma, or have devised systems bearing 
but a remote resemblance to that of Christian tradition. 

Moreover, a reaction has set in, even amongst Hegelians. 
So incompetent has mere intellect proved in the search for 
ultimate religious Truth, that Professor Bosanquet can in one 
sentence tell us that “we are spirits, and our life is one with 
the Spirit which is the whole and the good;” and hence “are 
eternal,” and in the next, assure us that, “this is no matter 
for argument, or for trying to take away from you that which 
you love to believe and what gives you strength. It is only 
a matter for holding fast to the centre.”* 

Thus do we pass to and fro; from thesis to antithesis: 
out from feeling, through the magnificent and systematic 
Hegel, only to find ourselves back again in his disciple at the 
standpoint of those who would restrict themselves to a “devo- 
tional bent,” and would treat all theology as “interesting and 
valuable speculation,” but not as “part of religion.”* 

Is there no way of steering a middle course between this 
Scylla and Charybdis of mere religious feeling and non-re- 
ligious thought and speculation? 

From the Supreme Good all thought should flow, and, 
in flowing, should “confirm me in my belief in it.” But if all 
thought flow from one source, it should blend in one vast and 
harmonious whole, so that the more we think, the nearer 
should we approach to Hegel’s ideal of religion as “the region 
in which all the enigmas of the world are solved, all the con- 
tradictions of deep-reaching thought have their meaning un- 
veiled, and where the voice of the heart’s pain is silenced.” 

Hegel and Bosanquet are complementary. It is true, on 
the one hand that, “we cannot be ‘saved’ as we are; we can- 
not cease to be what we are; we can only be saved by giving 
ourselves to something in which we remain what we are, and 
yet enter into something new.”’ But, on the other, it is nol 
true that this supreme act of self-surrender to a Good which 
we but dimly perceive “can continue to exist, if reason has 
convinced itself of the opposite. . . . The one side is cast 
away, the other alone held fast; but a man cannot win true 
peace in this way.”* Neither by the suppression of faith, nor 


* What Is Religion? pp 1920. *Cf. Bosanquet, pp. 32, 33. 
* Bosanquet, pp. 8, 9. * Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, i., 49. 
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by the suppression of reason can peace come. It can come 
only if they work together in harmony. And it is on this ac- 
count that the Church, as Hegel points out, “has consistently 
and justly refused to allow that reason might stand in opposi- 
tion to faith and yet be placed in subjection to it. 

The need of thinking out the mysteries of faith has been 
recognized ever since the day when John wrote his Gospel or 
Paul his Epistle to the Romans. While hardly had the Church 
begun to preach than the work of harmonizing old truth and 
new was begun by Christian apologists. The two streams of 
tradition, human and divine, have come down to us by differ- 
ent channels; but since their source is the same, they cannot 
be contradictory: the one is the complement of the other. 
And if Christianity is to make headway, we must still take 
cognizance of this fact; must still present dogma in such a way 
that it will harmonize with our present knowledge and appeal 
to the mentality of our day. 

Reason, now as ever, must labor as faith’s ancilla; and, 
that she may be able to do this, she is in our seminaries put 
through a long course of training, first in philosophy, then in 
theology. The movement of the argument which runs through 
this seven years’ course and links up its various treatises, may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

First, the universe with its multitudinous comings and 
goings, is shown to be not self-explanatory; and so to postulate 
an Other. This Other, Who accounts for it and sustains it in 
being and activity, is called its Creator. The fact that the uni- 
verse is rich with intelligence and law postulates intelligence 
in the Creator. Next, is shown the possibility of this intel- 
ligent Creator communicating His knowledge to finite intel- 
ligences, not merely through nature, but also directly—Spirit 
moving spirit. This is revelation; the crowning instance of 
which is that made through Christ, Whose competence as a 
Spirit-moved intelligence is vouched for alike by the forecast 
of His coming, by the miracles which He worked during life, 
and by the fulfillment of His promises in the Society which 
He founded. As a competent witness, what He testifies, or 
what His Church testifies, guided by Him in the Spirit, is true. 
Then comes dogma proper. Christ claimed divinity, and the 
Church worships Him as God. He spoke of His Experience 
of the Father, and of the Spirit which He would send in His 
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own place, and the Church in the Spirit confesses this triple 
personality and baptizes in this name. Therefore, these 
dogmas are true. 

No fault can be found with either the logical coherence 
or the systematic completeness of this method. It is its thor- 
oughness which accounts for the competence of our clergy 
and for the rareness of lapses from theological orthodoxy. 

Yet the very completeness of the method carries with it 
one defect. In studying the numerous treatises, one may 
sometimes forget that each monk in his cell is also a monk in 
a monastery. Concentrating on this or that detail, the beauty 
of the whole may become blurred. Absorbed in the examina- 
tion of evidence, the value of what is at stake may be over- 
looked. Philosophic arguments do not give us God as He is: 
revelation must supplement them. Then God’s action in this 
or that sphere must be discussed. God and the Trinity, the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, the Incarnation and the Church, 
the Church and the Sacraments are severed one from another, 
and, thus severed, lose in part their power of appeal. The 
whole, though it is not, yet appears to be a patchwork. 

This defect is inherent in the very nature of the analytic 
method, which we are forced to use wherever the matter to 
be considered is vast and complex. Our intellects, being finite, 
cannot take in the whole at a glance, but must of necessity 
work dividendo et componendo. The same defect, therefore, 
appears (and in a still more marked degree) in science with 
its numerous and loosely linked branches, and again in our 
methods of teaching, oral or written, in sermons and instruc- 
tions, in articles, text-books and treatises. Moreover, as the 
stream of time grows longer, the knowledge which it carries 
with it, increases prodigiously in volume. The “group-mind” 
not only remembers more, the more there is to remember, but 
by means of research and reconstruction, in which many 
minds collaborate, its memory becomes with each succeeding 
generation more detailed and more faithful. This does but 
increase our difficulty, so that in our day water-tight com- 
partments have become well-nigh inevitable. Yet how delight- 
ful it would be, and how fruitful, if we could but break down 
their walls, and in this way get a glimpse of the whole—of 
God dwelling and operating in His universe, space-dimensions 
and time-series, thought, life, and energy, all laid out before us. 
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It must have been some such idea as this which moved 
St. Anselm to formulate that famous maxim: Credo, ut intel- 
ligam. He saw that, only if we look at the universe in the 
light which faith throws upon it, shall we ever understand it 
as a whole, or be able to snythesize satisfactorily its manifold 
parts and aspects. And what was true in his day, is still more 
true in ours. With the multiplication of facts, our viewpoints 
also have multiplied, and conflict has resulted. Reason is at 
war not only with faith, but with itself. Skepticism is afield 
no less in the domain of science than it is in the realm of 
theology. Peace can come only with harmony; and harmony 
can never be attained till we view the universe from that 
central standpoint which God has made plain to us. Once 
religion was the realm in which all the enigmas of the world 
were solved, all the contradictions of deep-reaching thought 
had their meaning unveiled, and the voice of the heart’s pain 
was silent. For many souls it is so still, and can become so 
for all, if they will but join themselves to the whole which 
God animates, and look at their problems from the standpoint 
of its self-revealed centre. 

Why did God create the universe? And why, in partic- 
ular, did He create this tiny globe within it, which is the thing 
that to us most matters? Why is there evil upon it? Why is 
it a process? Why did so many ages elapse before man ap- 
peared? Why so many more before He appeared to whom 
Christians look for light to understand the world and for 
grace to transcend it? Why did Christ appear at all, and, 
having appeared, why is He so diversely interpreted and so 
commonly ignored and discredited? Day and night the uni- 
verse is changing, and we are changing with it, for better or 
for worse. What does all this signify? And what do we 
signify who, in spite of Copernicus, still fancy ourselves the 
pivot of the universe, the main feature within it, the centre 
for which all exists and to which all must be related? 

There can be no doubt. that we—together with other intel- 
ligent beings in other worlds, if such there be—must in some 
manner be regarded as the centre of the universe. For what 
possible sense can there be in the perpetual dance of elec- 
trons, the constant regroupings of electrons, the whirling of. 
worlds one round the other, as a stone is whirled at the end 
of a string, unless there be somebody to contemplate this, 
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somebody to benefit thereby, somebody to take pleasure in the 
knowledge of these happenings? The main features of the 
universe—mountains and plains and valleys and rivers, foliage 
and forests, the vastness of the sea, the sun beyond the cloud 
filled atmosphere, the moon and the stars that glisten in the 
night—all these things combine to form one vast harmonious 
whole of ceaseless activity, wondrous beauty, persistent and 
inestimable utility. But where would be their utility and of 
what value their beauty if there were no intelligent beings to 
behold them, to understand and make use of their power? 

Animals presumably enjoy life. But their horizon is re- 
stricted to the tiniest fraction of this one tiny globe; and even 
this has no meaning for them, still less the universe as a whole. 
It can hardly be for their sakes that the universe exists. If 
it exists for the sake of anyone at all, it can only be for the 
sake of beings who can understand and appreciate it. We are 
told that the universe has evolved from a state in which no 
intelligent life, and it may be no life at all, was possible 
within it. Now, at least on this planet and possibly elsewhere, 
intelligent life has appeared. Unless it had been destined to 
appear all along, the evolution of the universe is wholly with- 
out meaning, and there is no reason why it should be in 
existence. 

On the other hand, man appears /ate in this evolutionary 
process; and if there be other intelligent beings in other 
worlds, they, too, must be late-comers. Hence, though it may 
be for the sake of such beings that the universe exists, it 
cannot be they who produce it. 

Does then the universe exist simply, all on its own so to 
speak? If so, why does it come into being little by little? 
Why is it a process, and a process in which its ratio essendi, 
man, is a comparatively late-comer? Why are not all stages 
just one stage? And, since they are not, how comes it that in 
the later stage, which flows from the earlier, there appears 
what in the earlier was absent? Creative evolution will not 
explain this. It merely states the fact that evolution is crea- 
tive; it does not explain how it comes to be creative. 

The universe again is made up of bits. There are bits 
everywhere and of all sizes; bits that work harmoniously, and 
bits that thwart one another. And no bit is any other bit. 
Each has its own nature and properties, which each seeks to 
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realize, yet cannot, except in coérdination with other bits. 
There is independence throughout the universe as well in the 
parts of things as in things themselves and in persons. Yet 
throughout there is also inter-relation and inter-dependence. 
How come these parts to contribute to a whole, and the whole 
to consist of these parts? Inter-relation is the negation of in- 
dependence. How, then, does what is independent come to 
be inter-related, or what is inter-related come to be inde- 
pendent? 

Whichever way we look at the matter the inference is 
forced upon us that there is something beyond the universe 
which is yet operative within it. No one can give to another 
what he does not himself possess; yet this happens every 
moment in the process of evolution. New features are doubt- 
less present potentially in the old, but whence comes their 
actuality, unless there be something or someone who codper- 
ates in the process and in whom all things are actual? Parts 
are the negation of unity, and yet form a whole which is a 
unity. Whence comes this whole, unless there be something 
which coérdinates the activities of parts, and so enables them 
to transcend, while yet in part retaining, their independence? 

There are but few philosophers who have failed to recog- 
nize in the universe either an ultimate Cause or else an im- 
manent Ground. And the difference between these two ex- 
planations, if pressed, turns out to be verbal rather than real. 
For both Cause and Ground must be immanent in the sense 
of being operative within the universe, and neither Cause nor 
Ground can be immanent in the sense of being a mere part of 
the universe. The common objection to the doctrine of a 
“First Cause” rests wholly on misunderstanding. “First” does 
not mean first in the order of time, but ultimate in the order 
of nature and explanation. Unless there be some real and 
active principle upon which the universe depends and by 
which it is sustained in being and operation, its mosaic-like 
structure, its perpetual transformations, the inter-relation and 
inter-action of its innumerable parts of every kind and mag- 
nitude, is inexplicable. 

Nor must we forget that ather aspect of the problem upon 
which already we have touched. A universe of inter-related 
and interacting parts is futile and meaningless except as the 
expression of a mind which other minds are destined to con- 
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template and enjoy. The parts of the universe are real, inan- 
imate as well as animate, animate as well as intelligent; but, 
except as the expression of intelligence to intelligence, the 
existence of the universe has neither purpose nor sense. The 
much-abused analogy of the watch still holds good in broad 
outline. In their respective orders, the dynamic harmony and 
complex structure of both the watch and the universe bespeak 
the mind of an intelligent maker and postulate an intelligent 
user. 

We are getting nearer to religion now. An intelligent 
Being Who expresses Himself intelligibly to another is plainly 
a person, and the persons to whom He expresses Himself, if 
they recognize Him in this expression of Himself, are already 
in relation with that Person. Philosophy may bring us to God, 
and, if we surrender to God, when we recognize Him, may lead 
us to communion with God. But there, I think, philosophy 
leaves us. 

Yet the human mind still craves for knowledge. The 
enigmas of the universe are not yet solved. Nor is the voice 
of the heart’s pain yet silent. It is a great thing to know that 
God exists, and a greater thing to know that the universe 
manifests God’s nature. But unless we know how it manifests 
God’s nature, there will still lurk the suspicion that God, like 
the universe, may be full of all manner of blemishes. 

Philosophers have often -tackled this problem, but with- 
out, as a rule, marked success. Plato used to teach, for in- 
stance, that all things in the world of phenomena are faint 
copies of divine and eternal ideas; but he omitted to specify 
most of them, and forgot entirely to tell us how God comes by 
these ideas. Even in Scholasticism, where this theory is de- 
veloped, we learn little that is positive of God’s nature, beyond 
that He is, and necessarily is; that He is intelligent and in 
every way perfect; that all possible things are eternally pres- 
ent before His mind, and, if existent, are sustained by Him in 
existence. Other attributes seek rather to remove misconcep- 
tions of God. They deny that He changes, or is in any way 
composite or limited. The philosophic concept of God is true 
so far as it goes, but it does not say enough of God’s nature to 
enable us to see clearly how God expresses Himself in the 


universe as we know it. 
But if God has expressed Himself in nature for the benefit 
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of persons who share in that nature, He may also communi- 
cate Himself directly to these persons, since they, no less than 
their enviroment, are directly sustained by His power. Chris- 
tians claim that such a revelation of God has been made, and 
it is precisely to this that they would appeal in order to inter- 
pret the universe in which they live. Credo, ut intelligam— 
I believe, that I may understand. 

God is. There is no reason beyond Himself why He 
should be. He simply is. He is the Existent. He could not 
“not be.” And everything that can exist, is realized in Him— 
all knowledge, all happiness, all perfection. Neither does God 
exist in parts or successively. Whatever is in Him, is alto- 
gether and eternally. Everything that can be experienced He 
experiences in one and the self-same experience, Himself. 
All that can be thought or perceived, to Him is eternally pres- 
ent. He sees it in Himself. It exists in Him, because He exists; 
and exists altogether in the one actuality. God is one. 

But also God is three. He is not a mere blank to which 
we ascribe infinite perfection, all lumped together. In Him 
is order and procession—process eternal, self-subsistent, and 
complete. 

God thinks. But “everyone who thinks, gives rise to 
something within himself, which is the concept of the thing 
understood, and proceeds from his knowledge of it.”® There- 
fore, God thinks of an object, which is distinguished from the 
subject which thinks, yet eternally is one with it. Or (in the 
Hegelian dialect) God expresses Himself, and, in so doing, 
posits Himself over against Himself as an Other which is 
yet one with Himself. 

This expression of Himself, because it is an expression, is 
called the divine Logos; and because it is generated within 
God and is His. perfect expression or likeness, is called the 
Son; while per contra the principle by which it is generated 
is called the Father. In considering the relation of the Son 
to the Father both these notions must be kept before the mind; 
for, as we experience them, both are faulty. Concepts in 
which we express ourselves have no reality except in thought, 
and the sons that are born of us are not only real, but separate. 
In God, on the other hand,‘in Whom all acts are perfect, the 
Son is other than the Father, and yet, is His perfect image, 

* Aquinas, Summ. Theol., 1., q. 27, a. 1. 
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co-equal and co-eternal, is wholly one in nature, and so is 
both personal and divine. 

There is also a third person. “That which is loved,” says 
Cardinal Billot, “is in the lover, in the sense that there is an 
inclination towards what is loved, which proceeds from the 
will of the lover.”*° But intelligence also is involved. So that _ 
love proceeds from a dual principle; namely, from the impulse 
to love, and from the knowledge of that which is loved as it is 
expressed in the concept of it as lovable." In God there is 
something analogous. God, as thinking self, is distinguished 
from Himself as thought-object, and both, being perfect and 
co-equal, are equally personal. They are the Father and the 
Son. But also they recognize their essential unity, and join 
themselves together in an eternal act of love. And this act 
also being perfect, there arises from it a third person or hypos- 
tasis, the Spirit of Love; which presupposes the other two 
and proceeds from them, yet is one with them in nature, co- 
equal, co-eternal; proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
as the Son is generated by the Father, in one and the self- 
same act by which God eternally is. 

There is mystery here, which we cannot fully probe with 
our human intelligences or explain by our finite analogies. 
Nor shall we be able to grasp the full significance of this truth 
until, as Christ’s adopted brethren, we be taken into the So- 
ciety of the Trinity and see God “face to face.” Yet this 
knowledge of God, which comes through revelation, is far 
more adequate than that which comes by inference from 
nature; and, if only we will think it out in all its bearings, 
throws an immense flood of light both upon the structure of 
the universe and upon man’s destiny. 

The difficulty of conceiving how God is manifest in the 
universe, is due largely to the fact that so many philosophers 
have persistently represented Him as structureless. We know, 
through revelation, that this is by no means the case. Within 
God is procession and order, difference and number amid 
unity. Hypostasis depends upon hypostasis, and proceeds 
from it, though ete.nally. Between the hypostasis there is 
relation, in the one case of generation (paternity and filiation). 
and in the other of what (for want of a better term) we call 


%” De Deo Uno et Trino, 1897, p. 335. 
4 Ibid., p. 336; cf. Aquinas, Comp. Theol., c. 49. 
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spiratio, the procession of the Spirit of Love. If, then, we 
exclude from the connotation of evolution the note of poten- 
tiality and imperfection, and define it with Father Garrett 
Pierse** as “the unfolding of multiplicity in unity,” we may 
also say with him in all reverence that in God “there is the 
highest type of evolution.” 

There is also society in God, and the analogue of that cor- 
porate unity which is characteristic of all social life, whether 
on the human level, or on that of the animal herd. But 
whereas in God both society and the unity that pervades it, is 
perfect, with us both are imperfect. Each member of human 
society, being finite, contributes to it what is partly the same 
and partly different; and often there is strife. But in God, 
each member is so perfect as to be not merely alike, but 
wholly one in nature. Each has every divine attribute. Each 
is such that He cannot not be. 

There is also in God all the characteristics of experience 
in so far as these imply perfection. It is in the experience of 
Himself that the Son is generated as the object of the Father’s 
experience, and from the mutual experience of Father and 
Son that the Spirit proceeds, synthesizing eternally in Him- 
self the One and the Other that experience has distinguished. 

It is evident that these characteristics are manifest in the 
universe in which we live. 

Our universe is a pluralistic universe, and yet has struc- 
ture or plan. It is made up of individuals; some having con- 
scious experience, others not; some intelligent, others merely 
conscious. Yet each has a certain capacity or power, from 
which proceeds action and change in itself and in other in- 
dividuals. Individuals—persons or things—interact, and so 
are inter-related and inter-dependent. There is also a one- 
way dependence, from cause to effect, antecedent to conse- 
quent, running throughout the whole course of time. Just as 
we can say of the Son that, if the Father were not, the Son 
would not be, and of the Spirit, that if the Father and Son were 
not, the Spirit would not be; so can we-say in the order of 
intelligence, of thought, volition, and emotion, in the order of 
life, of progeny and growth, and in the order of energy, of its 
vast variety of transformation, that if the antecedent were 


“Irish Theological Quarterly, July, 1919, “Some Modern Sidelights on the 
Trinity “ 
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not, the consequent would never follow. But with this differ- 
ence. In God, Father, Son and Spirit eternally are. In the 
universe things occupy but a fraction of the time-series, and 
in the rest of it are not. None the less, they depend upon and 
proceed from one another. 

Still more significant is the analogy which obtains between 
the divine experience and its counterpart in nature. Expe- 
rience is conscious inter-relation; and in God, where each 
“centre of experience” has experience of the whole, it exists 
in its highest form. With us, on the other hand, experience is 
finite; is ever changing; and is mediated by a body between 
which and its environment are many inter-relations of which 
we are but dimly conscious or not conscious at all. Such inter- 
relationship, moreover, and the tendency towards further re- 
lationship manifests itself everywhere. Living things, as they 
grow, enter into further relationship with their environment, 
and by adaptation perfect this relationship; while in the 
animal world, animate bodies vary their experience also by 
gadding about. This is true (in the lower order of uncon- 
scious relationship) also of the inanimate world. Gravitation, 
electrical attraction and repulsion, chemical affinity seem to 
indicate that the tendency to seek further relationship is char- 
acteristic not merely of all life, but of all things, even to their 
innermost parts; while inertia is analogous to our conscious 
tendency to retain an experience which satisfies us. Every- 
where nature repeats itself in varying degrees of perfection, 
and everywhere, though always imperfectly, it manifests the 
nature of the supreme and eternal Being upon Whom it 
depends. 

One might press the analogy further, and with St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, apply it especially to man. One might 
seek an analogue of the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father and Son in man’s dual faculty of intelligence and will, 
from which issues action, conscious and physical. One might 
see it again in the duality of sex and the unity of their off- 
spring. But this will suffice. Our knowledge of the Trinity 
does not come to us through nature, but by way of divine 
revelation; yet, once we possess that knowledge, we can see 
how there are vestigia Trinitatis everywhere in nature. Even 
as in God there is unity, personality, number, relation, 
experience, procession, so are these characteristics deep- 
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rooted and fundamental in the universe which God has 
created. 

The first stage of our inquiry is at an end. God has ex- 
pressed Himself, not only internally in the Word which is one 
with Himself, but also ad extra, and for our benefit. Except 
for the intelligent beings who dwell within it, the universe 
would be meaningless and futile. It is meant for us; exists 
entirely for our profit. From it we may learn of God, and the 
more we know of God the more we realize how God is mani- 
fest in the universe. 

Yet with it we are never content, but ever seek further 
and yet further experience, both as individuals and as a race. 
This fact is significant in more ways than one, and again, I 
think, the fundamental doctrine of our Catholic faith should 
help us to solve the problems that arise from the problem of a 
universe which not only changes but evolves. Of this we will 
write in a subsequent article. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








A LIVING IRISH LITERATURE. 
BY W. H. KENT, 0.S.C. 


4N the course of a debate, in the British House of 

1 Commons, on the question of Irish self-deter- 

mination, Mr. David Lloyd George, the Welsh 

Prime Minister of England, made a characteristic 

speech in disparagement of the Irish claim to 

nationhood. Adopting a line which he had taken on a former 

occasion, he laid special stress on the language question, and 

drew an invidious comparison, in this matter, between Wales 

and Ireland. Wales, as he observed, which did not claim to 

set up as a separate republic, had maintained its own ancient 

language; and has, he added, “a living literature, which I 

know.” In Ireland, on the contrary, even the seditious papers 

which had been seized by the Government, were written in 

English. And he sneered at the artificial attempts to revive 
the Irish language in recent years. 

It may be well to remark in passing that, in any case, the 
right to existence as an independent and separate nationality 
cannot be made to depend on the use of a distinctive national 
language. For, if once we adopted this criterion, what would 
become of the Republic of Switzerland? Nay, what justifica- 
tion would be found, in that case, for the triumphant self- 
determination of the original United States in 1776? And the 
claims of the younger South American Republics would all be 
left in the same dubious condition. To interpose yet another 
remark, it is strange to find a responsible statesman choosing 
this present moment for scoffing at a movement of linguistic 
revival. For all that is passing just now in Eastern Europe 
proves the vitality and spontaneous character of these move- 
ments of national revival, and the possibility of recovering lost 
ground, even when the case might well seem to be hopeless. 
Eighty years ago, the Czech language and literature were at 
a lower ebb, in Prague itself, than our Gaelic has ever reached 
in Ireland. In the city where it is now the language of govern- 
ment, of literature and of learning, Bohemians were once 
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ashamed to be overheard speaking a word of Czech, lest they 
should be mistaken for ignorant peasants from the country. 

Those who know the strength and vitality of the present 
movement of Gaelic Revival, and are also familiar with the 
history of similar national movements in many other lands, 
need not be greatly troubled by the English Prime Minister’s 
gibes and flouts and sneers. But there is just one point in his 
comparison between Wales and Ireland which may suggest a 
fear that there is, after all, some ground for misgiving. Wales, 
he assures us, has a living literature—plainly implying that 
Ireland has no such literature in her own language. And 
students of literary history who know that a national literature 
is the gradual growth of ages, a living organism requiring time 
for its development, may well be left wondering how this 
want is to be supplied. Instead of attempting to answer this 
question, it may be more to the point to ask another: “Is it 
true that Ireland has no living literature in her own Celtic 
language?” 

It is certainly well worth while to ask—and answer—this 
question. For there are a good many patriotic Gaels who 
would hardly be prepared to take up this challenge, and tell 
the world something about our living Gaelic literature. This 
is scarcely surprising. For many millions of Irishmen have 
lost the old language of their fathers, and among those who 
have some knowledge of Gaelic and know something of its 
history, many are but imperfectly acquainted with the story 
of our national literature. Students of medizval Irish history, 
for example, the readers of Mrs. J. R. Green’s admirable — 
sketch, “The Making of Ireland,” must needs know something 
of the Gaelic culture which prevailed in that bright period of 
life and promise, when the bardic schools were flourishing, 
and Irish art and Irish manufactures were still known to the 
continental nations. But too many are under the impression 
that it all went under with the breakup of the native system 
in the disastrous wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. . 

To form a just estimate of the vitality of Gaelic literature 
and appreciate the rich resources of the language, one should 
study the old Gaelic and the. new, the Irish and the Scottish— 
for both are branches of one rich, far-spreading literature— 
the old folk-tales and ballads, and the best modern work, 
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whether in prose or poetry. And one who can speak from this 
experience may well feel it a duty to give some account, how- 
ever partial and imperfect, of this living Gaelic literature. 

It may be well, at the outset, to attack the xpatov Yeidos 
and insist that the Gaelic literature of Ireland did not go under 
with the downfall of the native princes in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Douglas Hyde, speaking with an authority which 
will not be gainsaid, says: “When the great Milesian and Nor- 
man families began to lose their power in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a distinctly new school of poetry arose in Ireland, which 
discarded the learning and the metres of the old bards, and 
instead of carefully counting the syllables, as used to be the 
case, counted only the accented syllables—and lo! with a turn 
of the hand, Irish poetry changed its form and complexion, 
and from being an old man so bound up and swathed about 
with rules and fetters that it could scarcely breathe or see, 
it burst out into a blooming young maiden dressed in all the 
colors of the rainbow. Then, indeed, poetry became the hand- 
maid of the many, not the mistress of the few; then, indeed, 
through every nook and corner of the island the populace, 
neglecting all bardic training, burst out into passionate 
song. 

“What the popular ballads of the folk had been like prior 
to the seventeenth century we have no means of knowing. 
No scribe would demean his learned pen by committing them 
to paper; but from that date down to the beginning of the 
present (nineteenth) century, the bards—the great houses being 
fallen—turned instinctively to the general public, and threw 
behind them the metres that required so many years of study 
in the schools, and dropped at a stroke several thousand 
words, which no one understood, except the great chiefs or 
those trained by the poets, while they broke out into beautiful 
but at the same time intelligible verse, which no one who has 
once heard and learned is ever likely to forget. This is to my 
mind the rich glory of the modern Irish nation; this is the 
sweetest creation of Gaelic literature; this is the truest 
note of the enchanting Irish siren, and he who has once 
heard it and remains deaf to its charm has neither heart for 
song nor soul for music. The Gaelic poetry of the last two 
centuries is the most sensuous attempt to convey music in 
words ever made by man. It is absolutely impossible to con- 
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vey the lusciousness of sound, richness of rhythm and perfec- 
tion of harmony in another language!”* 

This pleasing picture of the change which came over the 
face of Irish Gaelic poetry in the seventeenth century may well 
have an interest for lovers of medizval Latin literature. For 
it presents a remarkable analogy to the transformation of 
our Latin hymnody when quantitative verse and the elaborate 
metrical laws of classic antiquity gave place to the freer and 
more melodious songs of Jacopone da Todi, and Adam of St. 
Victor and Jerome of Speier. 

As this remarkable lecture on “The Last Three Centuries 
of Irish Literature” was delivered in English to a London 
audience, most of whom, it may be supposed, had no knowl- 
edge of Gaelic; the lecturer refrained from citing any pas- 
sages in the original. Some lovers of Gaelic song will recall 
the familiar words of Savourneen Deelish: 


Ba bhroénach an 14 ud ar sgaras 6m’ cheud gradh 
’s a mhuirnin dilis Eibhlin 6g! 

Do phogas a deora, ’s mo chroidhe ’stig dh’ 4 gheur-chradh, 
’s a mhuirnin dilis Eibhlin 6g! 

Ba bhan i a h-aghaidh lem’ bhraghaid, feadh na h-uaire, 

Ba tais i a lamh, ni raibh marmar ni b’ fhuaire, 

*s gur bh’ e6l dom gur siorruidhe mo sgaradh 6m’ stuaire! 
’s a mhuirnin dilis Eibhlin 6g! 


But the first example that occurred to the present writer 
was a passage in the “Aithrighe,” or penitential hymn of 
Seaghan de Hordha (John Hore), who may be fitly called the 
Harmonious Blacksmith of County Clare: 


A Dhia ta shuas feuch anuas 
’s reidh mo ghuais anabaidh 
’s leig me ad chuan gleigeal suathain, 
Naomhtha buan-t-seasamhach: 
A dhe na m-Buadh dein dam truagh, 
Air theacht do ’n uair mharbhthach; 
’s na leig me uait fein le fuaith, 
A b-peinn le sluagh Acheroin. 


1“The Last Three Centuries of Gaelic Literature.” By Douglas Hyde, LL.D. 
(An Chraoibhin Aoibhinn.) Being the Inaugural Address Delivered Before the Irish 
Literary Society of London for the Session 1894-1895. The Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land (Lord Russell of Killowen) in the Chair. (The italics are mine.) 
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The musical vowel harmonies in these lines may well serve 
as samples of the new poetry so well described in our quota- 
tion from Dr. Hyde’s lecture. But a further interest attaches 
to the work of this blacksmith poet. For its date suggests a 
comparison with the verse of his younger contemporary, 
Donald M’Leod, known as “Am Bard Sgiathanach”—the Skye 
Bard. Seaghan de Hordha, who was born in Dunaha, in the 
western part of County Clare, flourished about 1780. And 
Donald M’Leod was born in Durness, in the Isle of Skye, about 
1785. The nearness in time and the distance in place make it 
unlikely that the one could have been influenced by the other. 
For though the songs of the Clare blacksmith were justly 
prized in his own country, they can hardly have found their 
way to Skye in the poet’s lifetime. And if we find the same 
note sounded in the songs of Am Bard Sgiathanach, it can only 
be because this native music comes from sources that are 
farther back in our Gaelic history, or springs spontaneously 
from the genius of the language. For this reason, it may be of 
interest to compare the following stanza from Donald M’Leod’s 
“Smeorach nan Leodach” with the above passage from the 


“Aithrighe Sheaghain de Hordha.” 


’s iomadh buaidh fo stuaidh mo bhalla, 
Chuidreadh ruaig air sluagh a caraid, 
Nach dean gluasad gun ruaim calla, 
Dorainn fuathais a chuain fhala’. 


While Dr. Douglas Hyde bears striking testimony to the 
long-continued vitality of the native Irish literature, and even 
sets the poetry of these later centuries above that of the 
medizval period, strange to say, he strikes a despondent note. 
For he speaks as if this rich literature had at length come to 
an end. In this, happily, he has proved to be unduly pessi- 
mistic. And it is only fair to add that in the five-and-twenty 
years that have elapsed since this lecture was delivered, he 
has done much to refute his own statements, and falsify his 
own predictions. For the Gaelic League, which he founded, 
has rallied what then seemed to be the sinking forces of the 
Irish Gaels. And his own Irish writings, both in prose and 
poetry, give us a pleasing practical proof that our national 
literature is still living. 
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If we confine our attention to some parts of the country, 
or to some classes of society, there might seem to be ground 
for thinking that the Gaelic literature, not to say the language, 
was dead or dying. But, look further afield, and you may 
soon find that it is being cultivated, possibly in unsuspected 
places. For we have Scotland to reckon with as well as Ire- 
land. What student of Greek literature would be content to 
confine his reading to any one dialect alone? For whichever 
he may select, he must needs lose some of the greatest of 
Greek authors. Homer, and Herodotus, Theocritus and Plato, 
all have their part in the glory that was Greece, though all use 
different forms of the same melodious language. And so, in 
like manner, the lover of Gaelic literature should not confine 
himself to Irish or Scottish Gaelic alone, but should rather 
claim his share in all the treasures which are the common 
heritage and glory of the sea-sundered children of the Gael. 
On this point, I am happy to be able to claim the support of 
Dr. Douglas Hyde himself. For when, some eight years ago, 
I advocated this view in an article on “The Greater Gaedheal- 
tachd,” published in the Scottish organ, Guth na Bliadhna, 
Dr. Hyde, in a paper entitled “Comhairle an Athar Ceannt,” 
which appeared in the next number of the review, was good 
enough to express his approval of this policy of literary co- 
éperation. 

To point to the living Gaelic literature of Scotland as a 
support and encouragement to that of Ireland, may seem 
open to the proverbial reproach that we are attempting to 
prove a thing unknown by something even less known—“ig- 
notum per ignotius.” For if Englishmen, and Anglicized 
Celts, know little or nothing of our Irish literature, their ignor- 
ance of Scots-Gaelic literature is, in some respects, yet more 
remarkable. This is in many ways more remarkable than 
their attitude to Irish and Welsh literature, because Walter 
Scott and his disciples have awakened a widespread interest 
in the romantic history of Scotland. And it may be safely 
said that there is no phase of Anglo-Scottish history in which 
literature plays such an important part in political struggles 
as that which tells of the Jacobite risings. Most English and 
Scottish readers are familiar with the fact that there is a rich 
ballad literature which gives vivid expression to the loyalty 
of Scottish Jacobites to the Stuart princes, and their cordial] 
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aversion for the Hanoverian usurpers. “Over the water to 
Charlie” is a familiar example of the one kind, and “The wee, 
wee German Lairdie,” of the other. And the student of history 
can readily understand how those stirring songs helped to 
quicken and strengthen these two feelings of loyalty to the 
rightful king and loathing for the foreign usurper. 

These same readers must also be familiar with the fact 
that the main body of the Jacobite army was composed of 
Highland clansmen to whom English, or the Scottish of the 
Lowlands, was a foreign language, and who must, therefore, 
remain wholly unmoved by these spirited Saxon songs and 
ballads. This should compel the historical student to ask 
whether there was not some corresponding Jacobite ballad 
literature in Gaelic. For it could hardly be that a small sec- 
tion of the army which marched into the heart of England and 
shook the Hanoverian throne, moved to the stirring strains 
of martial music, while the main body went on its way dumb. 
Yet how many readers have taken the trouble to ask this 
obvious question? 

Fine as they are, the best of the Lowland ballads when 
they are set beside the work of our Gaelic bards, 


Are as moonlight unto sunlight, are as water unto wine. 


It may be doubted, indeed, whether the whole of the Jacobite 
poetry in English, or Lowland Scottish, could bear a com- 
parison with the work of a single Gaelic bard, Alexander Mac- 
Donald, better known to Gaels as MacMhaighster Alasdair. 
Apart from the music of his language, and the martial spirit 
that inspires his words, there is a genuineness and reality in 
MacDonald’s songs that is wanting in some otherwise excellent 
Jacobite poetry. For the bard himself bore his part in the 
Rising. One of his songs to the Prince, “O! Thearlaich mhic 
Sheumais,” was sung by him when the flag was unfurled in 
Glenfinnan, while Prince Charlie rested on his knee. Nor was 
he one of those who forsook the cause in the hour of danger 
and disaster. His later poems, when all was over, such as his 
fine “Oran do Mhac Shimidh,” or ode on the death of Mac- 
Shimidh, known to Saxons as Simon Lord Lovat, who was 
executed in 1746, breathes the same fiery spirit of Jacobite 
loyalty and hatred of the Hanoverians. The poetry of Mac- 
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Donald and his contemporary, Duncan Ban Macintyre, “Don- 
nacha Ban nan Oran” (Fairhaired Duncan of the Songs), is a 
rich, living literature pulsating with the life of the Gaelic 
people, but English and Anglo-Scottish readers are gracefully 
unaware of its existence. 

These poets, it is true, flourished more than a hundred 
years ago. But some good judges are disposed to regard the 
Scots-Gaelic poetry of our own days as equal to the best work 
of the eighteenth century. Here, too, as in the days of the 
Jacobite risings, the literature reflects the national movements 
and the political struggles. The poetry of the sweet singer 
of Skye, Mary MacPherson (Mairi, Nighean Iain Bhain) owed 
much of its inspiration to the Crofter movement of the 
eighties. And echoes of the same movement are heard in the 
melodious songs of Neil MacLeod. The “Dain agus Orain” 
of the Skye poetess were first published in 1891, and the third 
edition of MacLeod’s “Clarsach an Doire” appeared in 1902. 
But their work is as little known to their English-speaking 
contemporaries as was that of the bards of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. How little MacDonald’s fine poems were known to the 
Southron may be gathered from the fact that even the Jacobite 
Johnson could repeat, as Boswell tells us, “with great energy” 
the bitter lines on Lord Lovat’s execution. For their whole 
point is that, while many of various classes mourn for Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino or Derwentwater, no one, whether 
Whig or Tory, whether the fair, or the brave, or the honest, 
can lament for Lovat, who, if this English versifier is to be 
believed, was false to all parties alike. Neither Johnson nor 
Boswell, nor indeed any of the later editors of the famous 
biography, would seem to be aware that the greatest of Jacob- 
ite bards had given this unlamented Lovat the noblest elegy 
of them all. 

To bring the main question at issue to a simple, practical 
test, it may be well to consider what would be the real position 
of our ancient tongue, at this present moment, if it had no 
living literature. In these circumstances, one who wished to 
write in Irish would be in a hard case. On one hand he 
would have the colloquial Gaelic of the day, ex hypothesi, 
without literary form. And, on the other, he would have the 
writings of old authors full of archaic words and obsolete 
phrases. He might well envy the French or English writers, 
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who rejoice in the possession of models of their own days, 
to the command of a language at once literary and living. 
English literature, it is true, gained new life and vigor, in the 
days of the Romantic Movement, by coming into fresh contact 
with the old ballads and with medizval poetry. But the work 
of revival would have been far more arduous and its success 
more doubtful, if there had been no sort of historical con- 
tinuity and no current literary forms and conventions. Even 
in prose, new writers can with difficulty work out a style of 
their own. And poetry would be yet more at a loss, in the 
absence of metrical forms adapted to the language of their 
own generation. This deficiency in form, and in what may be 
called the literary mechanism of a language, would natur- 
ally be most conspicuous, by reason of the contrast, in the case 
of metrical translations of poetry. Even in more favorable 
circumstances, a translation can seldom bear a comparison 
with its original. And here the writer of the original poem 
enjoys those advantages which, ex hypothesi, will be wanting 
to the translator. On the other hand, patriotic songs written 
in English have played such an important part in Irish polit- 
ical movements, that the advent of the Gaelic Revival must 
naturally create a wish to see these popular songs rendered in 
the old language of Ireland. As might have been expected, 
most of the familiar favorites have now been done into Gaelic. 
And it is comparatively easy to see whether these translations 
show any tokens of the poverty and want of form that belong 
to a language without a living literary tradition. 

Some of these songs, it may be remarked, notably In- 
gram’s immortal “Memory of the Dead,” might well tax the 
powers of a master of the art of translation, with all the ad- 
vantages of a rich literary language at his command. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether Father Prout, himself, could have 
given us a French version worthy of the occasion. The famil- 
iar abbreviation of the date, dignified by all its tragic associa- 
tions, comes with fine effect in the abrupt question of the 
opening line of the original— 


Who fears to speak of ’98? 


But how is anything so prosaic and unmanageable as a date 
to be rendered with equal effect in another language? It is 
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hard for a translator to be confronted with such a problem, 
in the opening stanza of the poem. But, could any master of 
metrical art, using the most cultivated literary language have 
rendered the whole stanza more admirably than Dr. Douglas 
Hyde has done in his fine Gaelic version? 


An uair a chaineann siad ghradh 
Na ndaoine nach bhfuil bed, 
Bhfuil naire ort aon fhocal radh 
Ar ocht gceud acht dé? 
Ni 71 ann ach traill no droch-chineal 
A mhasluigheas a thir, 
Acht 6ganaigh mar ta sibh, 
Sibh 6lfas gloine fhior. 


As has been suggested, a French reading of this stanza 
might well be a task to tax the powers of the ingenious. 
Father Prout himself, albeit he was not baffled by “The night 
before Larry was stretched.” For, though the English num- 
eral, “ninety-eight,” lends itself readily to song, what can a 
poor poet do with the cumbersome “quatre-vingt-dix-huit?” 
This is in curiously close agreement with the ordinary Irish 
form of the same number, to wit, “ocht-deug a’s cheithre 
fichid” (eighteen and four score”). Finding this too long, 
some recent writers have devised such expressions as “Noécha 
a h-Ocht,” or “Ocht a’s nocha,” and one Gaelie translation of 
“The Rising of the Moon” has even dragged in the English 
number. But An Chraoibhin Aoibhinn has surely found a 
far better solution of the difficulty in his “ocht gceud deug 
acht do,” i. e., “eighteen hundred save two”—1798. The agree- 
ment between the French and Gaelic forms for “eighty” and 
“ninety,” it may be remarked, is no mere coincidence. It 
means, rather, that the Gaul, here at any rate, still keeps to 
the old Celtic custom of counting by scores even in his neo- 
Latin language. Possibly, the Biblical English “three score 
years and ten” has a similar origin. For this is the ordinary 
method of expressing “seventy” in Welsh and in Breton, as 
well as in Gaelic. 

Fine as it is, Dr. Hyde’s “Cuimhne na Marbh” does not by 
any means stand alone. Of many other instances, in which 
translators have been singularly successful in rendering both 
the meaning and the spirit of their originals, we may recall 
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the same Irish singer’s version of the English verses of “Shule 
Agra,” the Gaelic “Rising of the Moon,” by William Williams, 
and the more familiar versions of “God Save Ireland,” and 
“The Soldiers’ Song.” Some of these were rendered quite 
recently, but the second example was published some forty 
years ago. And, to go back nearly eighty years, we have 
Archbishop MacHale’s spirited Gaelic translations of many of 
Moore’s Irish melodies, notably “Let Erin Remember,” and 
“The Minstrel Boy,” which were published in 1842. The same 
indefatigable Irish scholar has also left us a Gaelic version of 
the Pentateuch, and a metrical translation of the earlier books 
of Homer’s Iliad. A scholarly Scottish poet, Ewen MacLach- 
lan, who died in 1822, while Dr. MacHale was yet a young 
man, had already rendered the first seven books of the Iliad 
into his own Gaelic of Lochaber. Here, we are reminded of 
a later Scottish writer who takes high rank as a translator, 
Mary MacKellar (née Cameron), who translated Queen Vic- 
toria’s Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands 
into Gaelic. Her rendering of Aytoun’s fine ballad on “The 
Death of Montrose” is surely one of the most successful metri- 
cal translations of poetry to be found in any language: it is at 
once so close to the English original both in letter and spirit, 
so easy and idiomatic, and such fine Gaelic poetry. 

All this work could never have been accomplished in a 
language left without a living literature. And to those who 
accept that gloomy view of Gaelic history, these ,translations— 
even if they stood alone, and were not, as they are, surrounded 
by a rich mass of original poetry of rare merit—might even 
present an inexplicable problem. The French poetry of today 
would not be what it is but for those early minstrels who sang 
the “chansons de geste,” and the great medizval poets, and 
Ronsard and the Pléiade, and the classic school of the “grand 
siécle,” and the romantic poets of a later generation. In the 
English Elizabethan poetry, again, some writers have recognized 
the blending of two streams, represented by Chaucer and the 
author of “Piers Plowman.” The first may be traced to its 
source in the old French “chansons de geste,” and the second 
to the alliterative song of the Saxons and Norsemen. And the 
influence of both may still be felt in the music of later Eng- 
lish poetry. 

Even if we assume for the moment that some fragmentary 
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Gaelic literature had survived, it might seem that it could be 
of little help to some of the poets whose names have been 
mentioned here. For a village blacksmith like Seaghan de 
Hordha could not be in the way of getting much literary cul- 
ture. And a cobbler’s wife, like Mary MacPherson, who only 
learned to read print, but could not write, could scarcely be 
expected to cultivate the muse to much advantage. To those 
who know the true facts of the case, the melodious verse of 
these Gaelic singers, both in Ireland and Scotland, cannot pre- 
sent any very difficult problem. For the truth is that they 
were drawing their inspiration, and learning the mystery of 
their art, from one of the oldest and most living literary tra- 
ditions in the world. As has been said, there is a true and 
continuous stream of poetic literature in other lands, such as 
France and England, and the modern poets, however indi- 
rectly and unconsciously, owe much of their music to minstrels 
of an earlier age. But, for the most part, it must be con- 
fessed, the work of these older singers is apt to be forgotten 
and neglected, and left to specialists or antiquarians. But it is 
far otherwise in the land of the Gaels. For here the old 
national literature, a rich and varied mass of prose tales and 
legends and ballad poetry, lives on in the memory of the peo- 
ple, who learn it, not from books but from the beul-aithris 
or oral tradition. 

As the singing or recitation of these fine old tales and 
ballads has long been a popular institution among our people, 
it is no wonder that many of these who have been accustomed 
to hear them from their childhood should have their memory 
stored with the music of these old songs and legends. And 
those who were themselves born with the gift of song, can 
be in no want of models to teach them the accomplishment 
of verse. Mary MacPherson’s poems, between eight and nine 
thousand lines, were taken down from her recitation. And her 
editor, after remarking on this feat of memory, goes on to 
add: “And she has at least half as much more of her own, 
and twice as much which she is able to repeat of floating un- 
published poetry, mainly that of Skye and the Western Isles.” 
The old literature, handed down by oral tradition, includes prose 
tales, as well as poetry. A good deal of this prose is strongly 
marked by one of the chief characteristics of our poetry—a 
bewildering wealth of alliterative adjectives. The Fenian 
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folk-tale, “Téruigheacht Dhiarmuda Agus Ghrdinne,” (“The 
Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne) is an example of this style 
of Gaelic prose. An excellent edition of it, with English trans- 
lation, glossary and notes, was published some thirty years 
since, by Messrs. Gill & Son, Dublin, for the Society for the 
Preservation of the Irish Language. A far more important 
landmark in the history of Irish prose is Keating’s History of 
Ireland, an edition of which, on much the same lines as the 
aforesaid “Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne,” was included 
in the same publishers’ “Gaelic Union Publication,” the first 
part appearing in 1880. Some twenty years later, a new edi- 
tion of the text was brought out by the Irish Texts Society. 
After speaking of the Four Masters, and other great prose 
writers of that age, Dr. Hyde adds: “Of these men, Keating as 
a writer was the greatest. He is a literary man, a poet, pro- 
fessor and historian in one. He brought the art of writing 
limpid Irish to its highest perfection, and even since the pub- 
lication of his history of Ireland some two hundred and fifty 
(two hundred and seventy-six) years ago, the modern lan- 
guage may be said to have been by him almost stereotyped.” 

Keating’s work not only stands as a model of prose style 
for writers of the present day, but has two marked features 
which make it a connecting link with our older language. It 
seems to hold a central place, symbolizing and establishing 
the historical unity and continuity of Irish literature. One of 
these features is the use of several archaic verbal forms, which 
gives a pleasing flavor of antiquity to the historian’s style, 
is appropriate to his subject matter, and assists his readers in 
the study of older writers. The other feature, of far greater 
importance, is the abundance of his poetical quotations. 
These verses, of a far earlier age than the historian’s own 
prose text, familiarize the reader with another form of the 
language and afford him many examples of the classic metres 
of Irish poetry. In his sermons, as Dr. Hyde tells us, Keating 
sometimes indulged in the rhetorical alliteration of the old 
tales. Another preacher, of a later generation, Dr. James 
O’Gallagher, Bishop of Raphoe, and afterwards of Kildare 
and Leighlin, who flourished in the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, was master of a simple, terse and vigorous 
style. His sermons were often preached by others, at his own 
desire, as well as by himself, and may be read still in the excel- 
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lent edition published by the late Canon Ulick Bourke, of St. 
Jarlath’s Tuam, in 1877. They, too have furnished a model 
of style to many readers. 

The poets who were so successful iv giving a musical 
Irish rendering to songs written in anoilier tongue, can be 
heard to yet more advantage in original work of their own. 
Thus, to take one obvious example, two very different songs 
of Dr. Hyde’s may well be favorites with many Irish readers, 
one a sprightly love song to the air of “An Cruiscin Lan,” 
and the other a pathetic poem on “The Croppy’s Death” (“Bas 
an ‘Chroppi’”), which has all the witching music of Heine’s 
“Lorelei.” Among the numerous writers of vigorous Gaelic 
prose who are doing good work in our periodical literature, 
one who veils his identity under the “nom de guerre” of “Cu 
Uladh” is worthy of special mention. Apart from his vigorous 
style, the very language he uses has a value of its own as a 
political object lesson. It is a common superstition that Ulster 
differs from the other provinces of Ireland in race and lan- 
guage and religion. For too many Englishmen, and possibly 
others as well, seem to mistake the northeastern corner for the 
whole province. For this reason it is surely significant that 
some of the most trenchant political papers from the Irish 
national standpoint are those which “Cu Uladh” writes in his 
own Ulster Gaelic. Such, for example, was his striking article, 
“An t-Athri Mor i n-Eirinn,” which appeared in Guth na 
Bliadhna on the morrow of the general election of 1918. 

Gaelic literature is still living. And as the movement of 
revival gains ground and Irishman, and Scotsman, too, return 
to their national languages, this literature is likely to become 
more widely known throughout the world, and has a bright 
future before it. The success that has already crowned other 
revivals of the same kind, for example, the Czech movement 
in Bohemia, may serve to reassure those Gaels who are dis- 
posed to take a less hopeful view of our present situation. 
But apart from the pessimists who question our prospects of 
succeeding in this movement of Gaelic revival of restoration, 
there are others who are disposed to doubt whether such a 
success is desirable. Some feel that, however much a restora- 
tion of Gaelic to its rightful place as the national language of 
Ireland might gratify popular sentiment, or patriotic pride, 
or racial prejudice, the triumph of English culture would 
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really do far more to promote the true interests of Irish 
literature and Irish education. This view of the matter may 
well seem plausible to Englishmen or to foreigners who are 
acquainted with the rich English literature and know little or 
nothing of the Gaelic. But on further reflection it will be 
found to be an illusion. 

Here, as elsewhere, the true interests of a national liter- 
ature and the best hopes for the future lie with the native 
language of the people. And from the foreign language, and 
the foreign culture, Ireland can only get a literature that 
would be, at best, but second-rate and provincial. All the 
arguments that tell in favor of Anglicizing [Ireland might have 
been urged with equal plausibility in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, in favor of Gallicizing England. For French was 
then the language of the ruling classes, of court and parlia- 
ment and schools: and it was also the language of a rich and 
flourishing literature. But the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe 
would never have been a match for the French of Paris in the 
realms of literature: still less would it be able to vie with the 
English of Stratford-on-Avon. And the same holds good of 
Ireland. Here, too, the true sources of poetry, and of all liter- 
ature in the highest sense, must be sought in the traditions of 
the people and in the genius of the national language. It is 
true some good work has been done by Irishmen who write in 
English. But Anglo-Irish literature could scarcely bear com- 
parison with that of England itself; nor could anyone who 
knew them both put it on the same level as the Gaelic liter- 
ature of Ireland. The literature that springs spontaneously 
from the native sources and faithfully reflects national folk- 
lore and legend and carries on the old literary tradition, must 
needs be written in the olden tongue of Erin. 

As simple, practical proof that our Gaelic literature is 
still living, it may not be amiss to cite two Irish Gaelic books 
well worthy to be considered by themselves, and apart from 
the rest, as evidence of a special kind—Séadna, the master- 
piece of the late Canon O’Leary of Castle Lyons, or as he him- 
self preferred to be called “An t-Athair Péadar,” a venerable 
writer lately lost to us who has left behind him many valuable 
works in Irish; and the single volume containing the Gaelic 
writings, short stories, poems and plays of our martyred first 
President, Padraic Pearse. Both these books are literature in 
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the truest sense, stamped with the hallmark of genius. And 
both of them, to be sure, are living and destined to live. For 
the children of the Gael, if they be wise, will not willingly 
suffer them to die. Travelers tell us of two or three books 
that are generally to be found in the modest libraries of Eng- 
lish settlers in far lands. If a student of Gaelic literature were 
asked to select three books that ought to be found in the 
homes of Irishmen who love their land and their language 
and their national literature, he could hardly do better than 
take Keating’s History of Ireland, Father Peter’s Séadna, and 
the volume containing the Gaelic writings of Padraic Pearse. 
The first, besides telling the fascinating story of Ireland in the 
past, reflects the beauties of our olden literature. The second 
paints a vivid picture of the Gaelic Ireland of today. And in 
the third, a young writer of yet rarer genius, charms us by 
the music of his language, his poetry, his lofty idealism and 
his pure faith and patriotism. For a moment, the reader’s 
delight in these writings may be dimmed by sorrow, as he 
thinks how this bright young life was cut short by the hands 
of ruthless foemen, and the world was robbed of a genius 
who had so much more to give us. But the blow has missed its 
mark. Pearse is not dead. His writings still live, and will con- 
tinue to live, among the brightest jewels in our living Irish 
literature. 





TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


BY FREDERICK SIEDENBURG, S.J. 


271 E live in the day of the specialist. In the profes- 

41 sions as well as in industry the principle of the 

division of labor has long since been adopted, 

and the real estate lawyer, the gas engineer, and 

the goitre physician, have commended them- 

selves to the approval of the world. The reason is not far to 

seek. With the advance of knowledge the horizon always 

widens and what seemed simple from a distance, becomes 

complex when we draw near and study. To the uninitiated 

social work seems an obvious task, but to those who know its 

real significance, it is an intricate problem and to approach it 

conscientiously requires study and practice, not to mention 

the necessary prerequisites of character and social instinct. 

Not without reason has social work been called a profession 
and daily is it becoming more worthy of that name. 

Social work, as its name implies, is associated with so- 
ciety, i. e., the group, and hence in proportion as our groups 
become large and complex does the need for social work grow. 
The hamlet or the village does not need a Charity Organiza- 
tion Society or an Association of Commerce, because the prob- 
lems of village poverty and commerce are elementary and 
readily solved. But the congested, complicated city, with the 
poor and stranger within its gates, with its social lights and 
shadows, with its virtue and its vice, and, above all, with its 
shams and its deceits, presents social problems of distress and 
delinquency that baffle even the wary and the knowing, and 
in whose presence even science and experience are often un- 
certain of a solution. Even out in the open country there is a 
rich field for the social worker, although not for large social 
organizations. For over a decade rural social workers have 
demonstrated alike their economic and social value. They 
have not only been the evangels of the best social thought and 
action of the day, but they have also brought to the isolation 
of the farm and ranch a community spirit fraught with valu- 
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able lessons of education, health and recreation, hitherto 
thought impossible in country life. 

But today, for the most part, we are living in large com- 
munities. The 1920 Census assures us that we have ceased 
to be a rural, and have become an urban, people. One-tenth 
of our population live in three of our cities and one-quarter 
live in sixty of our largest cities. This means, it is true, the 
diffusion of metropolitan life, with its wealth, pleasures and 
opportunities, but it likewise means the multiplication of pro- 
letarian existence, with its poverty, disease, and the want of 
achance. Take the poverty problem of a large community; it 
is but one of its hundred problems, and yet we cannot intel- 
ligently approach it without a knowledge of its extent, of its 
causes and effects, and of the remedies that have been tried; 
of their failure and success. In other words, knowledge and 
practice are necessary, and knowledge and practice mean 
training. 

Success in social work, as in everything else, depends on 
the native ability of the worker and on his training. We can 
have one without the other, and of the two, natural ability is 
preferable to training, since social work has to do primarily 
with human beings with whom tact and judgment and sym- 
pathy go farther than any kind of theory or technique. If, 
however, to the natural social worker we add training, that is, 
the knowledge of the best thought and experience of others, 
we approach the ideal. 

What should be this training of the social worker and is 
there a standard course of instruction for social work? 
Whether the social worker be a court officer, a settlement 
worker, or a visiting nurse, he must make investigations, he 
must keep records, he must recognize a normal standard of 
living, and he must especially know that individual treatment 
is the only safe, as well as successful, mode of action. Again, 
he must know that he has no right to treat cases regardless of 
the experience of others preserved in case records; he must 
know that medical, and even legal, agencies are closely related 
to social agencies. Indeed, he will not be able intelligently 
to give even direct relief, unless he has a social point of view, 
and realizes the maladjustment of many of our social habits 
and institutions. He must be familiar with civic problems 
that affect charities and correction, and he must be interested 
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in public health and hygiene, in tenement control and housing 
laws. He must distinguish between defectives and delinquents, 
between normals and subnormals, and especially he must 
distinguish between persons and conditions. And who shall 
teach him prudence and tact and, above all things, sympathy? 

It might be well at the outset to define two words in the 
subject under discussion, namely standard and social. By a 
standard course of instruction it is not meant that there is a 
course in practice today recognized as such by any authority 
or organization, but by a standard course we may well mean a 
feasible and adequate course of instruction in the principles 
and methods involved in social work that will be most bene- 
ficial to the indigent, the defective and the distressed in gen- 
eral. The character of the instruction and the extent of the 
field work and the time given to each are clearly variable 
factors, and, of course, affect the general result. , 

The important word, however, is social. By social is 
meant the antithesis of individual, and it implies that the 
social worker, although dealing with the individual, never 
loses sight of the welfare of the group, that is, of society. All 
social work may be said to take one of three forms. The 
first of these is temporary or direct relief. Under modern 
conditions social work is not worthy of the name if it stops 
with temporary or direct relief. Relief is often as imperative 
as its need; it is self-evident, for it is immediate aid of an 
immediate need, for example, food for the hungry, shelter for 
the homeless, medical aid for the sick. This direct relief, 
however, should not be continued more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Second, social work may take the form of rehabilitation, 
that is, aid given to remove the cause rather than the effect of 
distress; thus making the charity “clients,” as Miss Richmond 
calls them, help themselves back to normal life. This is 
obviously more difficult, and clearly more beneficial than tem- 
porary or direct relief. It is constructive social work. 

Third, we have social work in its highest form, where the 
evil is foreseen and the need of relief anticipated by preven- 
lion. In place of belated efforts of direct or constructive 
relief, we devote our energies to prevent sickness or accidents 
or crime or unemployment. Instead of doctoring and burying 
the consumptive or even of curing the incipient patient by 
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fresh air and wholesome food, we campaign for anti-tubercu- 
losis legislation and anti-tuberculosis modes of living. This is 
preventive social work. 

Here is the field of social work; it is extensive and com- 
plicated and not to be done in an of*hand manner. It pre- 
supposes on the part of the efficient worker, knowledge and 
tact and not a little experience. This means that the worker 
must be trained. In fact, the need for social work is no longer 
a debatable question. As early as 1898, specialized schools 
were organized to give this training. Today, there are hun- 
dreds of students in such schools in our larger cities. The 
training is of one or two years duration, and the weekly 
schedule usually includes ten hours of instruction and fifteen 
hours of field work under expert direction. The curricula 
of these schools are much the same and embrace such studies 
as Economics, Social History, Civics, Social Ethics, the care of 
dependents, defectives and delinquents, Public Health and 
Hygiene, Housing and Town Planning, Child Welfare, Prob- 
lems of Immigration, Colonization, Industrial Betterment, and 
the like. Here there is not only a question of training in char- 
ity methods, but a study of the economic and historical back- 
ground of the social ills that make social work necessary. It 
is a scientific study of social problems with a view to seeking 
a scientific solution. 

Whether given by the fully equipped professional school 
or by special lecture courses, the essentials of a standard 
course of instruction in social work must be the same. The 
difference can only be one of quantity and degree. Conse- 
quently, every course would seem to divide itself into three 
parts: (a) An introduction or survey of the field; (b) the tech- 
nique of social work; (c) practice and inspection. 

(A) A survey of the field would be had by lectures and 
prescribed reading tending to stimulate and prepare the mind 
of the student for the more scientific phases of the course, 
giving him a perspective of the field of social service past and 
present; showing the inter-relation of the various parts, the 
necessity of technique and the possibility of learning methods 
from a thoughtful understanding of purpose and practice. — 
Such lectures and reading should deal with the following sub- 
jects: : 
First, the origin and history of the family considered 
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from a historical, ethical and sociological viewpoint. In treat- 
ing the ethics of the family, stress should be laid on the sound 
moral, as well as scientific, principle of keeping the family 
together as much as possible. The family is the natural unit 
of society and, consequently, everything that tends to disrupt 
it, tends likewise to disrupt society itself. Here, too, the rights 
of parents, as well as of children, and the all-importance of 
safeguarding the morality and religion of the latter should 
be insisted upon. 

Second, the causes of poverty treated from the economic, 
the social and the physiological viewpoint. Few, if any, cases 
of permanent poverty and distress can be said to be indi- 
vidual, because study and experience show the inevitable fac- 
tors of environment, heredity and economic maladjustment. 

Third, medixval and modern methods of charity. Here 
the origin of the different systems and their relationships 
should be carefully traced and the methods adopted in dif- 
ferent countries and ages contrasted. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that we are not always aware of the rich heritage of 
method, as well as of purpose, bequeathed to us from the 
Middle Ages; mention need but be made of day nurseries, tag- 
days, loan banks, and open air sanitaria which, under differ- 
ent names, flourished in those days. 

With regard to the survey of the field of social work, no 
one can make such a survey without being touched by the 
spirit of human brotherhood, and being inspired to do social 
work as distinguished from individual work. We then realize 
that many of the ills that afflict society are not isolated and 
individual, but that society as a whole is infected with them, 
and that any remedy worth while must be on a large scale 
and must aim at society itself—plainly, it must be social. 
This brings to light the distinction between the charitable per- 
son and the social worker. Both may benefit a person or 
family in apparently the same way and for the same motive, 
but the social worker adds to his work the consciousness that 
he is at the same time benefiting society, and that the manner 
of his work has this in view. 

(B) Under the heading of technique might be included 
lectures, reading and class discussion dealing with the follow- 
ing subjects: 

First, the history and principles of charity organizations 
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and, particularly, the purposes and methods of investigation. 
Here would be in order open class discussion of actual case 
records, with applications of suggested treatments and a con- 
trasting of successful with unsuccessful methods. These dis- 
cussions would quicken the observation of the student in ap- 
plying the principles of social work, and also familiarize him 
with the various agencies that concern themselves with the 
different kinds of social work. With regard to investigations 
and methods in general, while they should be scientific in every 
detail, still they should not out-science science and make 
methods an end instead of a means. The poor and distressed 
should never be made mere material for card indexes and 
poverty tracts. They should not be investigated more than is 
necessary, and only on such points as are germane to the pur- 
pose. Science and methods are imperative in modern social 
work, but they must not rob the poor of their personality or 
the investigator of his fellow human feeling. 

Second, under technique should be studied the peculiar- 
ities of indoor and outdoor social work, their advantages and 
disadvantages. Here the range of study might reach from a 
friendly visit to a family to the statistics of an institutional 
budget or the efficiency of the International Red Cross. Here, 
too, might be discussed many of our unsolved perplexing 
questions, such as, “Is an institution or a private home best 
for the dependent child or the delinquent child?” 

Third, a study of the various types of agencies and 
methods is also recommended. This part of the course should 
be given by the heads of agencies and institutions, both public 
and private. These could speak with authority on the history, 
purpose, and methods of their respective organizations and 
set forth their ideals, their plans for the future and the further- 
ance of the special movements of which they, as leaders, are 
a part. 

Fourth, “statistics is history at rest,” someone has said, 
and surely social statistics are the history of social conditions. 
Statistics and reports are essentials of our technique. The 
student must know their value and uses. He must be able to 
apply the general principles of statistics to the collection, pres- 
entation, and interpretation of them in relation to poverty, 
crime, feeblemindedness, etc. The course should also cover 
the preparation of annual reports with suggestions for utiliz- 
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ing material included in case records and in the files of social 
organizations. 

(C) The third and last general division of our standard 
course is field work and visits of inspection. Field work is 
the social student’s laboratory, and affords him actual practice 
under a recognized agency which has a trained staff. This 
so-called field work furnishes a definite “social apprentice- 
ship” to the student, and fits into practice the theory of the 
lecture room and of the printed page. 

Supplementing the field work are visits of inspection to 
the different institutions with whose work the student is al- 
ready somewhat familiar. Such visits put many facts and 
conditions in the student’s mind, far better than mere hearing 
or reading could do. The reports of these visits made in writ- 
ing, when criticized in class, are most helpful by contrasting 
the ideal with the non-ideal institution, and develop in the 
students an understanding of what to observe, expect and 
criticize in plan, organization, and management. 

In this course of training in social work, we have con- 
sidered the essentials as they would be demanded by present 
day needs, and to some our standard may seem impossible 
and not attained even by the professional schools. That may 
be true in regard to its completeness or its detail, but in its 
essentials it is, and must be, followed whenever an effective 
course of instruction in social work is aimed at. The two- 
year professional course certainly approximates it, and spe- 
cial lecture courses can readily give what is best in it and 
what particularly pertains to conditions and methods, while 
the scope and ideal of the professional course can, at least, 
be indicated in its broad outline and its high lights. 

Training—which is another word for systematized com- 
mon sense and experience making for efliciency—is very im- 
portant, and in all cases worth while, and yet we must admit 
that it is not necessarily the most important element in the 
formation of the social worker and, as a consequence, the best 
course of instruction will sometimes fail to produce a skilled 
and effective worker, because of that lack of native ability 
and previous education which always play the largest part 
in the ultimate product of any training. Social workers are 
not made automatically, but even if the student has no par- 
ticular aptitude for the work, still he could not take the course 
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of training which has been outlined without being impressed 
that there is a social problem in general and a poverty prob- 
lem in particular; that this problem is very complex and not 
easy to solve, and that every man who loves God and his neigh- 
bor ought to take a hand in its solution. The student will 
likewise soon learn that it is difficult to find the best way and 
that it is easy to blunder, verifying what Goethe somewhere 
says: “To do is easy, to think is hard.” In any case, even the 
student who is without special ability but who has completed 
a standard course in social work, will improve on the dictum 
of the German poet, and do intelligently and think even more 
intelligently. 





NOTRE DAME CHAPELLE. 
BY JESSIE LEMONT. 


How quiet and majestic is the stone 

Of the gray walls of Notre Dame Chapelle, 
Where kneeling nuns their Ave’s softly tell, 
How silent has the deepening twilight grown! 


These shadowy aisles where all earth’s conflicts cease 
And shrines are lighted and tall candles flame, 
Murmur the mystic music of His Name, 

Whisper the coming of the Prince of Peace. 


And in the grotto on the rocks on high— 
Supernal symbol of the Mother of Love 
With hands like folded wings of a white dove 
That soars to Heaven after Calvary— 


Behold! The Virgin glows like radiant Spring. 
Around her lights like stars are blossoming. 





FATHER VAN DEN BROEK. 
BY ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG. 


Sj. HE world knows naught of him. His name never 

' | appeared in Who’s Who, nor in a biographical 

dictionary. It is absent from text-books from 

“gi which young American Catholics learn their 

PSH, country’s history. Even the Catholics of the State 

in which he labored know little of the Rev. Theodore John Van 

den Broek of the Order of St. Dominic, and of what he wrought 

for the souls of men and for Christian civilization in the 
Wisconsin woods. 

But this unsung missionary, civilizer and colonizer lives 
in the reverently grateful memory of the people of Little 
Chute, a village on the Fox River, in the diocese of Green Bay. 
There his bones are treasured, there his heroic life-story has 
perennial interest for the children and children’s children of 
those whom he brought to this place from their old homes 
across the sea. 

And at the Keshena Reservation in Wisconsin, Father 
Van den Broek’s memory is kept green by the Catholic Indians. 
These wards of the nation inherited the Faith from their fore- 
bears, to whom Father Van den Broek preached Christ and 
Him crucified before they were transferred from Little Chute, 
before the missionary’s countrymen superseded them in pos- 
session of the village and the surrounding wilds. These In- 
dians, on the Feast of Love of each year, hold the beautiful 
Corpus Christi procession which the Dominican introduced 
among their fathers. 

Father Van den Broek was born in Amsterdam in 1803, 
and was ordained to the holy priesthood after having entered 
the Order of Preachers. In 1832 he was sent to the New 
World, to the arduous mission field of Kentucky, the record of 
which makes bravely bright pages in our annals. In 1834 he 
entered the still more arduous field of Wisconsin, arriving on 
July 4th of that year at Green Bay, site of St. Francis Xavier 
mission, scene of the intrepid Jesuits’ earliest outpost of Chris- 
tianity in the territory wherein Marquette and Allouez and 
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other soldiers of the Cross held aloft the banner of Christ with 
Loyolan ardor. 

In a letter to the editor of a Dutch Catholic newspaper, 
called Godsdienstvriend, Father Van den Broek wrote, in 1843, 
from “Grand Cocalin (now Kaukauna), above Green Bay, Wis- 
consin Territory, North America:” 

“The Bishop of Michigan sent me to Green Bay to the 
so-called Groene Baay. ... On the sixth of December, 1836, 
the Bishop sent three Redemptorist Fathers in my place... . 
and I betook myself twenty-four miles higher up the river 
into the woods, to the Indians, at a place called La Petite 
Chute (Little Chute). ... An Indian woman at once built 
me a hut or wigwam, about fifteen fect long and six feet high. 
It was finished in half a day. I lived in it from Pentecost to 
October (1837), meanwhile with the Indians I began to build 
a church and parsonage. For six months the wigwam was 
both my house and my church.” 

For years Father Van den Broek’s mission embraced the 
whole of Wisconsin Territory. He often read two Masses on 
Sunday, one at Green Bay, one at Little Chute. In order to do 
this, he had often to walk the distance of twenty-two miles be- 
tween the two places. Besides Green Bay and Little Chute, 
his mission stations included Butte des Morts, Fort Winne- 
bago, near Portage City, Fond du Lac, Poygan, Calumet, 
Prairie du Chien. In the letter of 1843 he told how he had 
narrowly escaped death when his horse sank in a marsh on 
the trail from Detroit to Green Bay, and then added: “Never- 
theless the missionary must often make use of these unfre- 
quented roads to visit distant Christians. ... He must often 
sleep under the open canopy of heaven with dry bread and 
water for nourishment. ... I must often make a journey of 
two hundred miles to visit the Winnebago Indians. Last 
winter (1843), on one of these journeys, I was nearly frozen, 
because in a range of sixty or seventy miles there is not a house 
to be met with.” 

Nakedness nor shipwreck, lash nor prison came to this 
Paul of the Middle West, but he knew hunger and thirst, ex- 
treme cold and extreme heat, and was often in peril of his life. 
He rode his horse through the forest, where the Indian trail 
was vague, where the branches of trees swished and cut his 


tAnnals of St. Joseph, De Pere, Wis., vol. xii., no. 11. 2 Ibid. 
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face, or protruding roots or treacherous holes threw the beast 
and tumbled the rider from the saddle. He walked long dis- 
tances, and the pegs of his boots cut his feet cruelly. Often 
his feet bled profusely before he could reach a human habita- 
tion and have the pegs removed. He was lost in the wilderness 
when his guide failed him. He slept under the skies, with his 
saddle for pillow, the snow for his couch, the stars for tapers, 
the howling of wolves for slumber-song. 

The Indians loved him, but they were careless in provid- 
ing him with food. Wolves and the Indians’ wolf-like dogs 
stole into his wigwam (where snakes, too, were frequent 
visitors) and devoured his provisions. Worst of all to this son 
of opulence and culture in the Old World, must have been 
the absence of cleanliness. The Dutch woman is a symbol of 
housewifely neatness. But the squaws of Father Van den 
Broek’s missions could never have qualified for this admir- 
able distinction. 

Father Van den Broek’s success in converting the Indians 
may be guaged from his letters. He told how his flock in- 
creased from a few to fifty “who heard Mass in the open air:” 
then to two hundred, so that he found it necessary to build a 
church thirty feet long. Later the primitive house of worship 
was lengthened to fifty feet, to accommodate the congregation 
which numbered six hundred souls in 1843. Writing of the 
visit of Bishop Lefebre to Little Chute in 1842, the missionary 
reported that after a sojourn of three days, “the Bishop took 
his departure, escorted by the Indians in the same manner 
as they had received him. When the Bishop gave them his 
blessing they fired a salute of fifty guns. The Bishop remained 
standing and, with tears in his eyes, gave the good people an 
admonition to remain true to the Faith. Wherever the Bishop 
stopped on his Confirmation tour, he related the good impres- 
sion that the faith of these newly converted made upon him.”® 

Naturally, Father Van den Broek’s chief concern was the 
Christianization of his Indians, the salvation of their souls. 
But he also civilized them, taught them to read, instructed 
them in farming, in carpentry, masonry. To give them an ex- 
ample, he did not deem it unseemly to put his consecrated 
hands to such crude agricultural implements as were at his 
command, or to wield ax and trowel. 


* Ibid. 
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“I have school every day,” he wrote to the Godsdien- 
stvriend, “besides visiting the sick, and numberless journeys to 
distant missions.” He said his labor was “incredibly great,” 
but that “nevertheless, I enjoy good health, and everything 
through God’s help is easy.” 

Beginning at the very beginning, with the Indian A, B, C, 
this civilizer taught the savages to read the great Baraga’s 
prayer and catechetical books in their language. So excellent 
a teacher was he, so receptive his red-skinned pupils, that 
when Bishop Lefebre came to Little Chute they “sang on his 
arrival Ecce Sacerdos Magnus and other hymns in their 
language, also the Veni Creator.... At High Mass all 
sang in their language the Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, etc. In the 
afternoon they sang Vespers, likewise in the Indian language. 
. . . You never heard finer harmony than the Indians sang in 
Gregorian chant.” The Bishop gave Father Van den Broek 
two hundred rosaries, “for, although the Indians can read, 
the rosary still remains, and rightly so, their favorite form of 
prayer,” wrote this apostolic son of St. Dominic. 

With the help of the Indians whom lh: civilized, the mis- 
sionary built a new church, seventy feet long. This was com- 
pleted in 1839 and placed under the patronage of St. John 
Nepomucene, glorious martyr-witness to the inviolate seal of 
confession. 

The first season’s crops, raised in the garden which he 
himself had spaded and hoed, yielded plenty of corn and po- 
tatoes for Father Van den Broek, and the Indians helped him 
eat these first-fruits of his agricultural labors. The second 
season the Indians, with a good will, assisted him, and the 
virgin land gave forth an abundance of grains and vegetables. 
“I have changed the land which was a wilderness into a rich 
and fertile soil. This year (1840), I have harvested more than 
four hundred bushels of grain, corn and buckwheat, two hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes, etc. I have five oxen, three cows, 
twenty pigs, three horses,” wrote this missionary-farmer to a 
priest in Rotterdam. “His Lordship (Bishop Loras of Du- 
buque, Iowa Territory) affirmed that he had never seen a place 
changed and improved so much in so few years, and said he 
would not fail to report our work to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith at Paris.” 

Thus Father Van den Broek labored with tireless zeal to 
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make Christians and civilized farmers and craftsmen of his 
Indians. When they were transferred from Little Chute by 
the Government, first to Lake Poygan, then to the Keshena 
reservation, they took his teaching and his example with 
them, and they and their descendants remained true to the 
Faith, despite the efforts of proselytizers to win them away. 

When his mother died in the Netherlands in 1844, Father 
Van den Broek wished to cross the ocean to secure his inherit- 
ance, that he might spend it in behalf of his beloved children 
of the forest. But not until three years later, 1847, could he 
leave his mission field. 

With this journey to his native land, began the third 
phase of Father Van den Broek’s service to the Church and to 
Christian civilization. While in the Netherlands, he issued a 
booklet setting forth the bright prospects, religious freedom 
and the rich yields of a virgin soil, awaiting Dutch immigrants 
who would settle in Wisconsin. As a consequence, three 
hundred and fifty of his compatriots sailed with him for the 
New World when he embarked at Rotterdam in 1848. 

Settling in and about Little Chute, this vanguard of Cath- 
olic Dutch colonization was followed by large numbers, set- 
tling throughout the Fox River valley and other sections of 
northeastern Wisconsin. Off-shoots of the tree planted by 
Father Van den Broek at Little Chute sprang up in Michigan, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Oregon, and other States. Today thou- 
sands of excellent citizens of the Republic venerate the Do- 
minican missionary as the Moses who led their fathers into 
the Promised Land of wider opportunities. 

Not only did Father Van den Broek benefit his country- 
men by bringing them to this country, he benefited Church and 
State in America. The descendants of the colonists of 1848 
and subsequent years now constitute in the American Cathol- 
icism of several States a numerically strong and a valuable 
element. Second to the people of none other blood in faith- 
fulness to the Church, in thriftiness and industriousness, and 
all the civic virtues, they have proven worthy sons and daugh- 
ters of the pioneers who, in Father Van den Broek’s day, 
hewed homes and farms out of the Wisconsin wildwood, and 
always rendered unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s. 

A constitution of exceptional ruggedness supported Father 
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Van den Broek through the years of his missionary toil. But 
at last the rigor of winter nights in the open, chilling rains, 
physical privations and excessive exertion, brought low the 
body wherein dwelt an heroic spirit. Stricken with illness on 
All Saints’ Day, 1851, while preaching to his people on the 
glory and bliss of God’s elect, the soldier of the Cross, on 
November 5th of that year, answered the summons of his 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Father Van den Broek was buried in the little cemetery 
beside the old church in Little Chute, laid to rest among his 
Indians and such of the colonists as had preceded him in 
death. In 1894 the missionary’s bones were transferred to a 
crypt beneath the parish church. Above, in the sanctuary, is 
a statuary group, the Blessed Virgin, St. Dominic and St. 
Teresa, with this inscription: 


To the memory of Rev. Theo. Van den Broek, of the 
Order of St. Dominic, our first and good Father. Little 
Chute, 1833-1851. His grateful children. 


The memory of this missionary, civilizer and colonizer 
lies like a benediction on the village of Little Chute. In the 
parish school white-robed Sisters of St. Dominic tell each 
succeeding generation of boys and girls the story of the good 
and great man who made this a village of Christian Indians, 
who brought their fathers to this new home, and died at last 
like a lamp that had burned itself out in the service of God. 








THE SHILLALAH IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 


Si HE shillalah is no ignoble weapon. It has its 
mt place in the international arsenal with the cestus 
of the Roman, the Toledo blade of the Spaniard, 
the scimitar of the Janizary, the lance of the 
Bayards, and the quarter-staff of the Robin 
Hoods. It has, like all these, done valorous service in the in- 
terest of the public weal and the settlement of personal dis- 
agreements. In some respects it is the most convenient of 
martial engines, for it may be carried with the peaceful intent 
of an olive branch, and at a moment’s notice become the guar- 
antee of one’s own safety and the destroyer of any thought of 
conquest on the part of another. The Roman who swaggered 
along the Via Sacra with a cestus bound to his fist, the Don 
in the folds of whose sash glittered the jeweled handle of a 
dagger, the vagrant bridegroom of Bellona who cantecred 
across the countryside, lance on thigh, each cast a soft im- 
peachment into the teeth of his neighbor’s good intentions, 
and had only himself to blame if his tacit challenge lured 
some chance stroller to fling the gage of battle at his feet. 
The shillalah has less bellicose associations. It is a device 
of nature, not man, its purpose varying like her moods, and 
its congeniality, both as a comrade in peace and as an ally in 
private war, being the hallmark of her favorite children. 
Robin Hood, singing a blithe May carol as he sought his tryst- 
ing place in Sherwood with Maid Marian, his quarter-staff 
under his arm, scarce stripped of yesterday’s blossoms, gave 
offence to no man. Like Orlando, perhaps, he had carved upon 
it the name of her whose stature was just as high as his 
heart and thus dedicated it primarily to love, and only in the 
face of stern necessity, to battle. So, too, Shaun O’Kelley as 
he saunters jauntily down the road to Donnybrook, the praises 
of his colleen on his lips and his shillalah in his hand, incites 
none to a breach of the peace; for his stout blackthorn, until 
the need arises, is but a badge of gentility, and like a marshal’s 
baton, proves that upon less ornate occasions its prowess has 
been tried and not found wanting. 
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But I would not be understood as robbing the shillalah of 
its proper celebrity. Truth to tell, its fame is due to its ef- 
ficiency as the handmaid of war, as well as of peace, of com- 
bat no less than of social adornment. It has, indeed, an 
honorable lineage as arbiter of misunderstandings between 
gentlemen to whose mutual belief juridical determination 
offers less allurement in prospect, and less solace in retro- 
spect. Its ajudication is swift, artistic, and final, and it leaves 
no problems for a supreme council to compromise. 

Beyond all other devices for pacific and bellicose employ- 
ment, the shillalah is suited to subserve the ends of outraged 
justice in the private quarrels of the great. Indeed, its family 
tree endows it with something of that divinity which doth 
hedge a king, and thus it befits no menial hand, no petty 
cause, no unseemly occasion. Transcending ethnic and pa- 
rochial bondage, it admits no limitations of time or space. 
The amenities of peace and the triumphs of battle are alike 
its debtors. Upon its parent stem, be it remembered, Richard 
of Gloucester, a very king despite his crooked back, hung his 
crown at Bosworth Field in proof that, even with the Sassen- 
ach, the shillalah should displace the sword. They that sit 
in the seats of the mighty have forgotten that prophecy, but 
the dwellers upon Parnassus have remembered it. In proof of 
which, the Parnassians themselves shall answer. 

One of the earliest essays of the shillalah occurred when 
the brilliant profligate, Greene, attacked the greatest of Eliza- 
bethans in a fashion quaint, but vigorous: “There is an up- 
start crow, beautified by our feathers, that with his Tygers 
heart wrapt in a Pleyers hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of you, and being an 
absolute Jobannes fac totum, is in his owne conceit the onely 
Shakescene in a countrie.” This quaint bludgeoning had no 
effect upon the assailed, who doubtless smiled at the vehe- 
mence of the attack and went serenely on his way, producing 
with incomparable genius such masterpieces as Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Winter’s Tale. Verily, Greene’s blows fell upon thin 
air, and his name has survived merely as that of a minor con- 
stellation dimmed by the blazing star of Shakespeare. 

John Dryden was the first wielder of the shillalah in Eng- 
lish literature who knew its possibilities, and employed it 
with consummate skill. Like every great man, he had the 
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gentle art of making enemies who found him, to their sor- 
row, pugnaciously unwilling to make a Roman holiday for 
their diversion. In MacFlecknoe, he administered a broken 
pate to the ponderous and indecent Shadwell, who had at- 
tacked him vi et armis and deluged him with scurrilous abuse. 
It was, however, on a later occasion that he proved himself a 
very master of the shillalah. The Duke of Buckingham, son 
of the celebrated favorite of James I., had burlesqued Dry- 
den’s tumid tragedies in The Rehearsal, only to be repaid with 
interest when, November, 1681, honest John cudgeled him 
with merciless skill as “Zimbri” in Absalom and Architophel. 

This famous satire, beneath the veil of a Hebrew disguise, 
recounted the story of the critical state of English affairs at 
the time, when treachery in high place stalked abroad, naked 
and unashamed. A master of intrigants was Buckingham, 
witty, rich, handsome as a Greek god, a Lovelace whose amour 
with the Countess of Shrewsbury was notorious, and whose 
vanity and restless desire for power were the inspiration of 
his political activities. Vulnerable as he was, the adroit pol- 
itician writhed beneath the telling blows of his assailant. The 
court, says Dryden, is overrun with faithless nobles: 


In the first rank of these did Zimbri stand, 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 

Railit ~ and praising were his usual themes, 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes: 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself to Court; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 
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Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left. 


Dryden’s prowess with the shillalah was unfailing; every 
stroke was delivered with vigor and told heavily. Pope was 
less vigorous, but more diabolically clever, and a thin crimson 
line followed every blow. Not that he could not strike with 
deadly effect when he wished; his onslaughts in the Dunciad 
are ghastly. But it is in his attack on his erstwhile friend, 
Addison, that his skill reaches the heights of consummate ar- 
tistry. Pope had broken into the world of letters in London 
in the face of enormous handicaps. Denied a university edu- 
cation on account of his religion, short of stature, and so thin 
as to be grotesque, he was cursed with a suspicious temper and 
a morbid sensitiveness which was constantly being wounded. 
Though vulnerable in a hundred ways, he was never attacked 
with impunity and whatever blows he received, were returned 
with a swift and deadly malevolence which made his victim 
reel. 

Pope found Addison the centre of an admiring coterie 
who gathered about him nightly at Will’s Coffee House and 
drank in his words as the utterances of an oracle. In many 
ways, Addison was the darling of fortune. The Campaign, 
with a telling simile, and Cato, with two striking lines, had 
won him fame and political preferment while his contribu- 
tions to The Spectator had had the less substantial, but more 
enduring, effect of securing his literary reputation for all time. 
Austere of manner, coldly gracious, consciously superior, the 
clever Mr. Addison, favorite of the great Whig Lords, occu- 
pant of high political place, breathed with serene complacency 
the incense-laden air of Will’s. 

At first Pope formed one of the worshippers, but he had 
ambitions of his own. Incense when smoking upon another’s 
altar was an offence to his nostrils, and his morbidly suspicious 
nature conspired with his jealousy to persuade him that Addi- 
son had tried to thwart his literary ambitions. For long, and 
in secret, Pope nursed his wrath and, at last, four years after 
Addison’s death, he took his revenge, attacking the “Spectator” 
under the name of “Atticus” in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 
For Pope to show no scruples in leveling an attack upon an 
adversary already in his grave was typical; the magnanimities 


voL. cx. 22 
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of the great Dryden lay beyond his comprehension. At first, 
he takes a fling at poetasters, and then continues: 


Peace to all such! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires; 
Blessed with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne; 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend; 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he! 


The Great Cham of later- eighteenth century literature, 
Samuel Johnson, was as conspicuous among the literati of his 
day as was Addison in his; but there was one noteworthy dif- 
ference: Addison had no peer in his coterie, while Johnson’s 
circle included such celebrated names as Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
and Burke. Addison was dominant because he alone was a 
literary star of the first magnitude; Johnson was dominant 
because the sheer force of his personality compelled submis- 
sion. Thanks to the hero-worshipper, Boswell, the Great 
Cham can never die. His huge bulk, his poor vision, his 
scrofula, his hypochondria, his puffings and groanings and 
gormandizing are familiar even to Macaulay’s schoolboy. He 
had fought his way up from the darkness and starvation of 
Grub Street along no such primrose path as had opened to the 
serene Addison, and, like all men of his type, he held fragrant 
the remembrance of the success which had crowned his un- 
aided efforts. 
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In the dark hours before fortune had smiled upon him, 
Johnson looked about desperately for a Mzcenas whose sym- 
pathy and open purse might smooth the via crucis which 
eighteenth century men of letters were forced to tread. He 
hit upon Lord Chesterfield, the arbiter elegantiz of his time, 
polished, scholarly, and rich. To him, in high hope, Johnson 
dedicated the “Plan” of his monumental Dictionary, only to 
receive in acknowledgment a scant donation and prompt for- 
getfulness. Disgusted at such pusillanimity, but undaunted, 
Johnson slaved at his task for seven long years, and by April, 
1755, the great Dictionary was ready to be issued. It was then 
that Chesterfield awoke. He had been remiss. But ‘now he 
became suddenly alive to the greatness of the uncouth hypo- 
chondriac whom he had permitted to cool his heels in his 
ante-chamber, and had supposed long since engulfed in the 
limbo of literary hacks. He hastened to bestir himself, hoping 
to make amends for his neglect and to secure the dedication 
of the Dictionary at the cheap price of an eleventh hour 
notice in its favor. The unctuous praises of the noble lord did 
not deceive Johnson and, in hot indignation, he wrote his 
celebrated letter to his recreant patron which proved him a 
worthy wielder of the shillalah: 

“Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during 
which time I have been pushing on my work through diffi- 
culties, of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, 
at last, to the verge of publication, without one act of assist- 
ance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favor. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron 
before. 

“Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached the ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labors, had it been 
early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indif- 
ferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot 
impart it; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity, not to confess obligations when no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the public 
should consider me as owing that to a patron which Provi- 
dence has enabled me to do for myself. 
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“I have long been wakened from that dream of hope in 
which I once boasted myself with so much exultation, my lord, 
“Your lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant, 


“SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 


Johnson did more than rebuke the everlasting vices of 
selfishness and vanity: he proclaimed for literature, in clarion 
tones, its Declaration of Independence. 

One does not think of Johnson’s friend the genial Oliver 
Goldsmith as a wielder of the shillalah. He was too warm of 
heart, too boyishly indifferent to the sterner things of life, too 
far immune to the fires of indignation to have recourse to the 
bludgeon. On a certain occasion, however, he essayed it and, 
although the blows he delivered were love pats and his shil- 
lalah as it were twined with spring blossoms, he proved him- 
self a manipulator of high skill. One evening at St. James’ 
Coffee House, the company hit upon the diversion of taking off 
in verse Goldsmith’s peculiar oddities, an amusement which 
gave as ample proof of his good nature as of their cleverness. 
Garrick’s mock epitaph has endured: 


Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, 
For shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, 

But talked like Poor Poll. 


In Retaliation, the Doctor’s weapon struck the conceited 
little Davie a telling blow: 


On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 
*Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 


Goldsmith’s most skillful strokes, however, were aimed at 
his countryman, the orator, Burke: 


Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
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The most famous onslaught with the shillalah in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was Byron’s in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. The poet was young, just of age, in 
fact, and his first publication, painfully jejune, had received 
no delicate treatment from the critics of the Edinburgh Review. 
Byron was hurt, indeed furious, as was natural for a youth 
who was passionate, impulsive, and vain, and who looked with 
challenging eyes upon those Parnassians, in whose midst he 
had been denied a seat at his first essay. Seizing his shillalah, 
he laid about him lustily, cudgeling whatever head he saw 
with indiscriminate vigor, as if he regarded all the world, not 
as his oyster, but as his enemy. So promiscuous was the lad’s 
shillalah debauch that throughout the rest of his life he found 
himself either continuing quarrels which he had gratuitously 
begun, or offering apologies to men whose crowns he had 
sought to crack. Scott, Moore (both to become his warm 
friends afterwards), Wordsworth, Southey (then and ever 
after Byron’s pet abomination), Coleridge, Campbell—all were 
vigorously cudgeled. Scott “foists on the public taste his stale 
romance;” Wordsworth, who in later years was more than 
once to shake his garlanded locks over the author of Don 
Juan and Cain, is dubbed an idiot, who 


Both by precept and example shows, 
That prose is verse, and verse is only prose. 


Coleridge is an infant “to turgid ode and tumid stanza dear,” 
and the critic, Jeffrey, is condemned to be hanged in the next 
world, if not in this one. 

Personal bitterness made Byron’s attacks more vigorous 
than skillful. Compared with Dryden and Pope, he was but 
a tyro with the shillalah, and if he cracked an occasional head, 
it was only after many savage blows had either fallen on thin 
air or struck home upon the innocent bystanders. 

For sheer forceful bludgeoning in which the victim is 
dressed down from head to toe, one can find few instances 
in English literature to compare with Hazlitt’s celebrated letter 
to Gifford. As editor of the Quarterly Review, Gifford had, 
on various occasions, attacked the high-strung essayist bru- 
tally. If Gifford imagined that by accusing Hazlitt of inabil- 
ity to write English, by sneering at his point of view, and by 
ridiculing his notorious likes and dislikes he could with im- 
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punity make insult a substitute for criticism he was sadly in 
error. For when Hazlitt struck back, it was with a vigor un- 
equaled in his generation, and the torrent of blows which he 
rained down upon his victim would have shattered any man 
with a thinner pate than the Beotian editor of the Quarterly. 

“Sir, you have an ugly trick,” began the enraged Hazlitt, 
“of saying what is not true of anyone you do not like; and it 
will be the object of this letter to cure you of it. 

“You are a little person, but a considerable cat’s-paw; 
and so far worthy of notice. Your clandestine connection 
with persons high in office constantly influences your opinions, 
and alone gives importance to them. You are the Government 
Crilic, a character nicely differing from that of a Government 
spy—the invisible link that connects literature with the police. 
It is your business to keep a strict eye over all writers who 
differ in opinion with His Majesty’s Ministers, and to measure 
their talents and attainments by the standard of their servility 
and meanness. 

“There is something in your nature and habits that fits 
you for the situation into which your good fortune has thrown 


you. In the first place, you are in no danger of exciting the 
jealousy of your patrons by a mortifying display of extra- 
ordinary talents, while your sordid devotion to their will and 
to your own interest at once ensures their gratitude and con- 


tempt. 
“Raised from the lowest rank to your present despicable 


eminence in the world of letters, you are indignant that any- 
one should attempt to rise into notice, except by the same 
regular trammels and servile gradations, or should go about 
to separate the stamp of merit from the badge of sycophancy. 

“From the difficulty you yourself have in constructing a 
sentence of common grammar, and your frequent failures, 
you instinctively presume that no author who comes under the 
lash of your pen can understand his mother-tongue: and 
again, you suspect everyone who is not your ‘very good 
friend’ of knowing nothing of the Greek or Latin, because you 
are surprised to think how you came by your own knowledge 
of them. 

“Such, Sir, is the picture of which you have sat for the 
outline: all that remains is to fill up the little, mean, crooked, 
dirty details. The task is to me no very pleasant one; for I 
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can feel very little ambition to follow you through your ordi- 
nary routine of pettifogging objections and barefaced asser- 
tions, the only difficulty of making which is to throw aside all 
regard to truth and decency, and the only difficulty in answer- 
ing them is to overcome one’s contempt for the writer. But 
you are a nuisance, and should be abated.” 

To find the high-strung Hazlitt dressing down his enemy 
with such stinging blows is not surprising when one recalls 
the limitations of the whilom shoemaker turned critic, whose 
arrogant brutalities had broken the heart of Keats. 

It remained for a man of noteworthy restraint to punish an 
unprovoked assault in such swift and masterly fashion as to 
prove him the peer of Pope. After anguished years of doubt 
and searching of soul, Cardinal Newman had made his great 
renunciation in the sacred name of Truth. Statesmen in Par- 
liament deplored his defection; cries of “traitor” and “Jesuit” 
and “moral coward” arose from many sides; England, in a 
word, stood aghast. Through the storm of misunderstanding and 
abuse, the supersensitive Newman preserved an outward calm 
though his heart was bleeding, and for twenty years the oblo- 
quy of an act which Englishmen could not or would not 
understand pursued him like the Nemesis of an unforgivable 
iniquity. At last the smoldering fires of mistrust burst into 
flame. Charles Kingsley, Canon of the Established Church, 
published in Macmillan’s Magazine for January, 1864, a review 
of Froude’s History of England, in the course of which he 
wrote: “Truth, for its own sake, had never been a virtue with 
the Roman clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need 
not, and on the whole ought not to be.” In a word, Newman 
was an advocate of falsehood—a charge so shamefully mis- 
placed that even Anthony Froude laughed at it. 

Newman wrote the editor of Macmillan’s, demanding an 
apology on the ground that the statement attributed to him 
was untrue. This letter was referred to Kingsley, who cited in 
support a sermon which Newman had preached while still 
an adherent of the Church of England. A brisk exchange of 
letters followed and, finally, accused in his turn both of mis- 
representing Newman the Protestant, as well as of traducing 
Newman the Catholic, Kingsley deigned to assure Newman 
that if he “did not mean what he said” in the sermon under 
discussion, his accuser would “take his word for it.” It was 
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then that Newman, stung into indignation, published his cele- 
brated résumé of the entire affair, unequaled of its kind in 
English literature: 

“Mr. Kingsley begins then by exclaiming: ‘O the chi- 
canery, the wholesale fraud, the vile hypocrisy, the conscience- 
killing tyranny of Rome! We have not far to seek for an 
evidence of it! There’s Father Newman, to wit: one living 
specimen is worth a hundred dead ones. He, a Priest, writing 
of Priests, tells us that lying is never any harm.’ 

“I interpose: ‘You are taking a most extraordinary liberty 
with my name. If I have said this, tell me when and where.’ 

“Mr. Kingsley replies: “You said it, Reverend Sir, in a 
sermon which you preached, when a Protestant, as Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, and published in 1844; and I could read you a very 
salutary lecture on the effects which that Sermon had at the 
time on my own opinion of you.’ 

“I make answer: ‘Oh . . . Not, it seems, as a priest speak- 
ing of priests; but let us have the passage.’ 

“Mr. Kingsley relaxes: ‘Do you know I like your fone. 
From your fone, I rejoice, greatly rejoice, to be able to believe 
that you did not mean what you said.’ 

“I rejoin: ‘Mean it! I maintain I never said it, whether as 
a Protestant or as a Catholic.’ 

“Mr. Kingsley replies: ‘I waive that point.’ 

“I object: ‘Is it possible? What? waive the main ques- 
tion! I either said it or I didn’t. You have made a monstrous 
charge against me; direct, distinct, public. You are bound 
to prove it as directly, as distinctly, as publicly; or to own 
you can’t!’ 

“*Well,’ says Mr. Kingsley, ‘if you are quite sure you did 
not say it, Pll take your word for it; I really will.’ 

“My word! I am dumb. Somehow I thought that it was 
my word that happened to be on trial. The word of a Profes- 
sor of lying, that he does not lie! 

“But Mr. Kingsley reassures me: “We are both gentlemen,’ 
he says: ‘I have done as much as one English gentleman can 
expect from another.’ 

“I begin to see: he thought me a gentleman at the very 
time that he said I taught lying on system. After all, it is not 
I, but it is Mr. Kingsley who did not mean what he said. 
‘Habemus confitentem reum.’ So we have confessedly come 
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round to this, preaching without practising; the common 
theme of satirists from Juvenal to Walter Scott!” 

Poor Kingsley! Muscular, but blundering, he was helpless 
before this frail recluse of sixty-three, whose uncanny skill 
with the shillalah might challenge the rapier of a D’Artagnan. 
Unwittingly, Canon Kingsley did the world a service. For to 
his attack we owe that masterpiece of self-revelation, written 
in anguish and tears, the Apologia Pro Vita Sua, the second 
greatest autobiography in the world. 

In after years, Newman regretted the deadliness of his 
rejoinder, withdrew the story of the famous duel from subse- 
quent editions of the Apologia and, with a touching generosity, 
prayed for the repose of Kingsley’s soul. 

Perhaps the most celebrated instance of the shillalah in 
literature within the memory of living men was Stevenson’s 
attack on the Rev. C. M. Hyde. All the world had felt its 
heart stirred when Father Damien renounced the paths of 
peace, and in the heyday of his young manhood consecrated 
his life to the living dead who dwelt in the charnel house of 
Molokai. The years passed, the inevitable occurred, and when 
Father Damien was gathered to his fathers, it was as a victim 
of the most ghastly of diseases. The grave had scarcely closed 
over him when Rev. Mr. Hyde of Honolulu, in an evil hour, 
wrote a letter to the Rev. H. B. Gage in which he said cruel 
things about the Belgian martyr. “He was a coarse, dirty man, 
headstrong and bigoted,” and, alas, he added another and 
vastly more brutal charge. The letter of Dr. Hyde found its 
way into print and aroused the passionate resentment of a man 
who, like Damien, was doomed to an early death, and whose 
life, like the Belgian’s, was a romance of heroic optimism. 
Essaying the cudgel in defence of Damien’s memory, Robert 
Louis Stevenson assured a shameful immortality to the name 
of Hyde. “If,” he wrote in his open letter, “if the world at all 
remember you, on the day when Damien of Molokai shall be 
named Saint, it will be in virtue of one work: your letter to 
the Rev. H. B. Gage.” The opportunity to make a sublime 
sacrifice for the wretched denizens of Molokai God sent to 
Hyde no less than to Damien. But Hyde sat “and grew bulky 
amid enviable opulence” in a house which “could raise, and 
that very justly, the envy and the comments of passers-by,” 
while “a plain, uncouth peasant stepped into the battle, under 
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the eyes of God, and succored the afflicted, and consoled the 
dying, and was himself afflicted in his turn, and died upon the 
field of honor.” Even though Damien had faltered and fallen, 
decency should have sealed his accuser’s lips. “Your Church 
and Damien’s were in Hawaii in a rivalry to do well: to help, 
to edify, to set divine examples. You having (in one huge in- 
stance) failed, and Damien succeeded, I marvel it should not 
have occurred to you that you were doomed to silence; that 
when you had been outstripped in that high rivalry, and sat 
inglorious in the midst of your wellbeing, in your pleasant 
room—and Damien crowned with glories and honors, toiled 
and rotted in that pigstye of his under the cliffs of Kalawao— 
you, the elect, who would not, were the last man on earth to 
collect and propagate gossip on the volunteer who would 
and did.” 

Stevenson crushed the Rev. Mr. Hyde and vindicated 
Father Damien’s memory. But he did more; he won a victory 
in the cause of those eternal decencies in which he believed 
and for which the children of light shall never cease to be 
called upon to do battle. 

Verily the shillalah is no ignoble weapon. That truth is 
worthy of repetition. They that sit in the seats of the scornful, 
have more than once bowed their heads before it when their 
indignant fellows, whose rights they have invaded, have in- 
voked its aid. The task of settling private disagreements and 
of compelling the retraction of slander, may some fine day be 
referred to a board of conciliation and arbitration; the very 
wards of each city may have a league to enforce peace. But 
even when that happy hour arrives, the shillalah will, I fancy, 
continue to constitute a board of appeal in literary disputes, 
ready to hand, untrammeled by formula or technicality, its 
ways swift and its adjudication sure. 





MOLOKAIL. 
BY JOHN H. LOWDEN POTTS. 


On, far-famed islet of the summer sea, 
Dread Molokai! 

The giddy world dares scarcely glance at thee, 
But hurries by. 

I, too, when passing where thy mountains slope, 
Could not espy 

Or man or beast, or sign of life or hope, 
Grim Molokai! ' 


Lingers the leper still, among thy dells? 
Does Damien sigh? 

Is there no mark in thy domain that tells— 
No marble high— 

Of how a hero once thy valleys trod, 
Like Christ to die, 

A victim on thine altar, to his God? 
Oh, Molokai! 


They tell me, “yes, the leper lingers still:” 
Still lives to die, 
A type incarnate of a greater ill, 
In valleys nigh. 
How barren, bleak, with glooming clouds opprest, 
Thy reaches lie; 
Thou image of a sin-beladen breast, 
Sad Molokai! 


But no! Thou’rt not the fearsome thing men deem, 
Our Molokai! 

Soft breezes fan thy every vale and stream: 
Thy shadows fly, 

Like sweet repentance, o’er thy gleaming miles; 
A summer sky, 

Like God’s own benediction, on thee smiles, 
Blest Molokai! 





STRAY MEMORIES OF ST. MIHIEL. 
BY JOHN J. FINN. 


Sa) JOKING at a war map at midnight on September 
11, 1918, one would have noticed an ugly bulge 


that pushed its way down as far as St. Mihiel. 

For four years this salient had been pointing, 
like @ a : menacing finger, at the heart of France. But on Satur- 
day, September 14th, the salient was no more. The American 
doughboy had straightened it out. He was not quite sure just 
how much he had accomplished, for I heard one express a 
longing for a newspaper, so that he could “see what we done.” 
But he knew that he was winning; he saw that thousands of 
“Jerries” had already been attached to the A. E. F. for 
rations; and he felt that the last few days had brought him 
considerably nearer to Hoboken. 

The weather just before and during the beginning of the 
drive was anything but pleasant. It rained every day for more 
than a week. The men of the Fifth Division will not soon for- 
get those long night marches through the rain and the mud and 
the darkness from the Bayon area up into position in the line. 
They had not the comfort even of the inevitable cigarette, for 
all lights were taboo. There was talking and joking for the 
first few hours after starting out, but then packs began to 
weigh ever heavier upon aching backs, and thereafter there 
was no sound save the dull plod, plod of thousands of heavy 
boots upon the muddy road. Occasionally a whistle blew, and 
we fell out of ranks and threw ourselves down by the roadside. 
It was pleasant to hunch into a ditch, lay one’s head back on 
the grass, and feel the soft rain on one’s face. But the ten- 
minute rest passed all too quickly, and the command to “fall 
in” soon started the column on its weary way once more. 

We arrived one morning about dawn in the spacious 
grounds about a large chateau, and I can well remember 
Major Baldwin standing in the rain-soaked darkness beneath 
a great tree and announcing very positively: “This is Battalion 
Headquarters.” The tree was not different from any other— 
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until then; but from that moment it became the proud shel- 
terer of important looking gentlemen in khaki and Sam 
Browne belt, who hovered around it as Adam and Eve must 
have hovered around the forbidden tree, except that, in this 
instance, the hoverers were held by duty and not by desire. 
Later, with a few others, I went looking for some kind of 
shelter, and spying a dim light at one end of the chateau, we 
made for it. A door was open, and we walked in. A French 
Major, in full uniform, lay dead upon a couch banked with 
flowers, while candles sputtered in the sockets of candelabra 
at his head and feet. A boy of ten or twelve sat beside the 
couch and turned to look at us for a moment; then leaned his 
head back upon his hands. We learned later that the dead 
officer was an aviator. A German plane had come over that 
morning and a call had come for whoever was ready to go up. 
The Major had risen to do battle, and while he brought down 
the enemy plane, was himself mortally wounded. He was only 
one of that daring band of air-fighters who counted the cost 
cheap if, by sacrificing themselves, they might serve France. 

We arrived at Jarville, on the outskirts of Nancy, about 
midnight on Saturday. After saying Mass at seven the next 
morning, in the beautiful Church of the Sacred Heart, for the 
soldiers quartered nearby, I set out for Headquarters, which 
had been set up in a deserted café. Here I learned that the 
order had gone out that the men were to be “confined to bil- 
lets;” but the Colonel agreed that if I gathered the men to- 
gether, marched them in regular order to church and then 
back again, they might go to Mass. So they were routed out of 
houses and stores and stables, and about two hundred marched 
over to High Mass in St. Louis’ Church. I received the Curé’s 
permission to say a few words to the men in English, but I 
had been speaking less than ten minutes when the celebrant 
arose and started for the altar to intone the Credo. I do not 
know if he was disgusted with my effort, or just hungry; per- 
haps both. At any rate, I came to an abrupt close. 

That afternoon we marched through Nancy, a city that 
had been visited by German planes on nearly every clear 
night for four years. Crowds lined the sidewalks and cheered 
“les Américains” as we marched along, our hobnailed boots 
rattling like machine guns on the cobblestones. The artillery 
had preceded: guns, big and small, some drawn by two, others 
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by eight horses, the men sitting on the gun carriages, with 
their arms folded, as they do in the recruiting ads. 

How the American First Army ever got into position to 
open the attack on schedule time, will always be a mystery to 
the uninitiate. The roads up about the Metz bridge were a sea 
of mud and were choked with all manner of traffic: ammuni- 
tion carts; supply wagons, trucks carrying artillery shells and 
powder, couriers on horse and motorcycle, and the waddling, 
ungainly tanks, the objects of interminable streams of male- 
diction from the drivers of every other vehicle on the road. 
Fifth Avenue never knew a traffic jam such as the Metz High- 
way knew during the St. Mihiel operation. The M. P.’s did 
their best to be efficient traffic cops, but, as usual, their efforts 
were little appreciated and much derided. 

Near the bridge, I noticed two officers sitting on a rock 
that rose like an island out of a light brown sea. On closer 
inspection they proved to be Father Ward Meehan and his 
Colonel, though, what with beards of several days growth, 
loss of sleep, long marches and intimate contact with affec- 
tionate French mud, they little resembled the spick and span 
officers of a few weeks previous. Near here, also, my orderly, 
Con, and myself lay down in a dugout to snatch some rest. A 
gun across the road fired over our heads at regular rapid 
intervals; two blankets that had been borrowed from a Cap- 
tain almost walked away with us, so alive were they with 
cooties; and, before long, the rats came out to keep us com- 
pany. I arose and went out, and when the gas alarm sounded 
a little later, hurried back to find Con still snoring contentedly! 

The small town of Regnéville, directly in our path, had 
been battered to dust during four years of conflict. There 
was scarcely a stone left upon a stone. What had once been 
a town was now a stretch of uneven heaps of rock and mortar, 
pitted with shell holes. The bell from the village church had 
been brought back and was being utilized as a gas alarm. 
Despite great masses of barbed wire entanglements, traps and 
mines, so swift and resistless was the advance of the infantry 
that in places they crowded their own artillery barrage, and 
some shots fell among them. A small French tank struck a 
mine, and the driver, broken and bloody, lay among the 
twisted iron of his ruined machine. Wagons were wrecked, 
a bridge destroyed; gas masks, coats, helmets and various 
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other articles of equipment were scattered about; deep gashes 
were torn in the ground; there were dead horses; and spat- 
tered with mud and blood, there were gray-faced dead men. 

I buried a German “unter offizier” and read the prayers 
over him while some of our boys looked, first surprised, then 
provoked; but only for an instant. Then they doffed their 
caps and stood quietly by. The German had been a sniper, 
and it took a few moments before Christian charity triumphed 
over natural resentment. 

Upon the chaplain devolved the task of searching the 
bodies of the dead, gathering together their personal belong- 
ings, and seeing that they were forwarded to the department 
that would, in time, return them to the dead soldiers’ relatives. 
I remember the difficulty I had trying to remove a ring from 
the finger of one of our men. It was a gold ring with the 
square and compass emblem of Masonry. With the aid of 
some soap it finally slipped off, and I buried him with another 
of our men, at the edge of a wood. A broken box furnished 
some slats from which two crosses were made, and a Brigadier 
General, who happened along, stood with uncovered head 
during the brief prayers. He then loaned me his map while 
I located the exact position of the graves, for the army was 
properly particular about having the burial reports as de- 
tailed and accurate as possible. 

Up in the Bois Gérard we came upon a German hospital, 
before which, in a cleared space, a large red cross, in a white 
circle, had been formed of tiles taken from the roofs of French 
cottages. It was evidently a plea to aviators to spare their 
bombs, though a German plane and a German battery made 
things very uncomfortable for a time while we buried about 
thirty of our men alongside the hospital. Nearby was a 
quarry where the enemy had abandoned a gun, taking care to 
remove the sighting mechanism. This did not prevent several 
of our men from using some of the piled-up ammunition, and 
they had a wildly enjoyable time firing gas and shrapnel and 
high explosives in the general direction of Germany. 

After they had somewhat recovered from the bewildering 
power and dash of the American attack, the Germans, strength- 
ened by reénforcements, made spasmodic attempts, at different 
points in the line, to counter-attack. They were shelling a road 
quite severely on Saturday afternoon, when I noticed some of. 
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our men standing in the doorway of a dugout. I went down 
and invited any Catholics among them to follow me and go 
to confession. There was a wooden shack out under the trees 
nearby, and into this I went, followed by a very young soldier, 
who knelt down and began his confession. He was nearly 
finished when a shell landed somewhere outside with a deafen- 
ing report and he toppled over on his face. I thought he had 
been hit, but it was only the concussion that had unbalanced 
him. He came up with a dazed expression, and looked at me 
as though he suspected that I had knocked him down. Being 
assured to the contrary, he finished his confession and started 
back. But he proved a poor apostle; for, no one else appear- 
ing, I returned to the dugout to find my late penitent advising 
his comrades to “stay where yez are.” An officer turned to me 
to remark that he was a Catholic; but he refused to go to 
confession. 

“I haven’t been bothering much with church for the last 
few years,” he said in explanation, “and I’ve been having a 
pretty wild time. I know I'll go back to that just as soon as I 
get the chance. If I went to confession now, I'd feel like a 
hypocrite.” 

I coaxed, I argued, I pleaded. It was useless. He would 
not be moved in his determination. The case, of course, was 
exceptional. I cite it only to show that, even facing death, 
Gestas had his few followers, as Dismas had his many. 

A German and a French plane turned and twisted, dove 
and darted in the air above, the while they spat fire at each 
other, until the Frenchman crashed to earth and the German 
in time was brought down by rifle fire. The wounded were 
coming in: some walking cases, anxious to be “fixed up and 
get back to my outfit;” others, their hobnailed boots protrud- 
ing prominently, being borne in on stretchers. Many of them 
would be maimed for life. For them (strange paradox!), the 
War was over, and yet the War would never end. It was dark 
in that first-aid station, and the pocket-flash was a godsend 
as we stumbled about among the patient sufferers. The doc- 
tors worked unceasingly, and ambulances waited to carry the 
bandaged men back to more pretentious hospitals in the rear. 
Later, Con sent me some stragglers, and their confessions were 
heard while we sat on a little hillock, in the darkness, at the 
side of the road. 
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Sunday broke clear and warm, and Mass was in a small 
hut. Only a handful attended, which was natural under the 
circumstances. One or two received Holy Communion. The 
Germans were sending over an odd shell now and then, in a 
half-hearted sort of fashion, and an air fight was going on 
nearby. Con told me after Mass that “we got the Jerry.” (I 
fear Con was more interested in catching a glimpse of the fight 
than he was in the Mass.) A non-Catholic Lieutenant-Colonel 
put his head in at the window and looked on for a while. 
A few days later he stopped me on the road to remark that he 
“liked to see that kind of thing going on.” That evening, up 
in the Bois de Bouveaux, Major Leonard’s battalion was re- 
lieved by the Second Battalion of the Sixtieth, under Major 
Baldwin, as courteous a gentleman and gallant a soldier as 
ever won the D. S. C. It was a pleasure to serve under men 
like Colonel Hunt and Major Leonard of the Sixth and Major 
Baldwin of the Sixtieth. They were always ready and willing 
to coéperate in every way possible with their chaplains. 

During the exchange of positions some men went to con- 
fession behind a conveniently broad tree, and we then started 
back in single file, through the woods. Occasionally, when a 
plane above became inquisitive, one made oneself, as nearly 
as possible, part of a tree trunk. With the coming of dark- 
ness, the rearward march began, and, as we looked back, 
green and red signal lights burned brightly and briefly above 
the black trees, then flickered and died. 

Towards six in the morning we came to some dugouts 
near the scene of the first day’s battle. We were all dirty and 
itching and had long since ceased being fussy about sleeping 
quarters; but these dugouts were dirt raised to the n® power, 
and few chose their shelter in preference to the cleaner grass 
and the cool fresh air outside. About ten I awoke. A blazing 
sun was beating down and there was the jangle of tin cups 
and plates as the men went looking for their “chow.” A report 
came in that some bodies had been overlooked in the hurry 
of the advance, and we went out to comb the field. An up- 
right iron rod from which a handkerchief or a flag fluttered, 
or on which a helmet hung, gave us our clue; and here, in 
scattered spots, we found our dead and buried them. 

At dusk we prepared to start again. A goat had been 
captured during the drive, and, as we set out, he was pulled 
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and pushed along while his owner proudly proclaimed: “I’ve 
got the Kaiser’s goat.” One would never know from the ac- 
tions of the men on the march whether they were going to or 
returning from battle; whether they had tasted defeat or vic- 
tory. There was the usual talk back and forth, generally 
pleasant, occasionally peevish, sometimes profane, oftentimes 
witty. There was more wit and humor among a crowd of 
doughboys than Joe Miller ever dreamed of. About midnight 
packs began to weigh heavily and treasured German helmets, 
rifles, and various bulky souvenirs were reluctantly thrown 
away. 

About 3 A. M. we entered the village of Domévre, where I 
was billetted with the good Curé. After a rest and a general 
cleaning up, I went out to look around. The village was small, 
and nothing different from a hundred other French villages. 
The men were gathered in groups talking over their expe- 
riences. Many who went up with us were not there. Some 
would return later from hospitals, only to meet their death in 
the next big drive. But that is war; and soldiers must not 
think too much about who have gone or who may be next to 


go. So the band assembled in the little square before the old 
gray church that evening, and when a crowd had gathered 
around them, Sergeant Peterson lifted his baton and the con- 
cert began. From the window of the Curé’s humble home I 
could look out upon it all; and it was pleasant to sit there, 
smoking a pipe, and listening to the strains of the Missouri 
Waltz floating over the quiet village. 








~ MARTIAL: THE MODERN EPIGRAMMATIST. 


BY HERBERT F. WRIGHT. 


yi epigrams, for, as Poe tells us in “The Mystery of 
ail Marie Roget,” “in ratiocination, not less than in 
literature, it is the epigram which is the most 
immediately and the most universally appre- 
ciated.” It is, in fact, one of the most universal of literary 
forms. Lending itself, as it does, to the expression of almost 
any feeling or thought, it has not failed to excite the attention 
and interest of every poet or would-be poet throughout the 
ages from the days of Martial to our own. It is to Martial, 
indeed, that we owe the epigram as it is today, for it was under 
his master touch that it rose to its highest perfection. Carp- 
ing critics to the contrary notwithstanding, his work has ever 
since been the model and type of the epigram in all the liter- 
atures of the world, a model and type which have not been 
surpassed in any literature. In English literature, the list of 
his translators and imitators reads like a veritable litany of 
poets. Herrick and Dryden, Pope and Burns, Jonson and 
Prior, Landor and Coleridge, Hood and Saxe, and all the rest 
of those stars in the firmament of poesy did not disdain to 
adapt the verse of the genial Roman to their own purposes. 
In fact, there is often the danger of describing as of 
English origin lines which owe their inspiration, directly or 
indirectly, to the Roman satirist. This is a testimony at once 
to the literary genius of Martial and to the invariable charac- 
teristics of the civilized world in all times and climes. Human 
nature is everywhere the same, and always most strikingly 
so where the conditions under which it exists are similar. 
Satire and elegy, amour and sentiment, punning and senten- 
tiousness are common to all mankind. This explains the uni- 
versal appeal of such poets as Horace; this, too, explains why 
the lines of Martial appeal as irresistibly to us as they did to 
the Heywoods and Haryngtons of earlier generations. 
There are few subjects, however, on which wider diver- 
gence of opinion exists than on that of the nature of an 
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epigram. In its original sense it was a mere inscription upon 
some material object, such as a monument or vase. Hence its 
frequent use in epitaphs even in our own day. In its de- 
veloped sense, according to Lessing’s definition, it is “a poem 
in which, after the manner of a real inscription, our attention 
and curiosity are excited toward some single object, and more 
or less held in suspense, in order to be suddenly gratified,” or, 
to define an epigram by means of one: 


The qualities rare in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail; 
The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be left in its tail. 


With regard to the subject-matter of an epigram, the 
variety is really only circumscribed by the range of wit itself, 
which, in its turn, is limited only by the range of our ideas. 
All professions, all classes of people, all the foibles and faults 
of humanity—everything and everybody may be the objective 
of the epigram’s attack. For instance, take Sir John Haryng- 
ton’s famous lines on treason: 


Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 


Or that well-known epigram on truth: 


Truth, they say, lies in a well; 
A paradox, forsooth! 

For if it does, as people tell, 
How can it then be truth? 


This play upon words reminds one of Sir Henry Wotten’s cele- 
brated definition of an ambassador, as “an honest man sent to 
lie abroad for the good of his country.” 

The lawyer receives his tribute from the epigrammatist in 
an epitaph like this: 


God works a wonder now and then— 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man. 


Or his grasping proclivities are suggested in such lines as: 


The law decides questions of meum and tuum, 
By kindly arranging to make the thing suum. 
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Coleridge pays his respects to a bad singer in the follow- 
ing unmistakable terms: 


Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 


And Pope discloses to us that a popular modern slang phrase 
is at least two centuries old when he thus addresses a certain 
foolish person: 


You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come: 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home. 


In a similar vein are Burns’ lines on a noted coxcomb: 


Light lay the earth on Billy’s breast, 
His chicken heart so tender; 

But build a castle on his head— 
His skull will prop it under. 


Women, naturally, have been a favorite topic with the 
epigrammatist. First of all there is that well-known slander- 
ous poem about their faults: 


We men have many faults; 
Poor women have but two— 

There’s nothing good they say, 
There’s nothing good they do. 


And Herrick’s lines on a painted gentlewoman: 


Men say you're fair, and fair ye are, ’tis true; 
But, hark! we praise the painter now, not you. 


Or take the oft-quoted lines of the Vermont lawyer and poet, 
Saxe: 
Men dying make their wills, but women do 
Not do a thing so sad; 
What need to make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had! 


Or the epitaph which Dryden intended for his wife: 


Here lies my wife! here let her lie! 
Now she’s at rest, and so am I. 


Or the clever play upon words in the following lines about a 
gay widow: 
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Her mourning is all make-believe; 
*Tis plain there’s nothing in it; 
With weepers she has tipp’d her sleeve, 
The while she’s laughing in it. 


Not all the epigrams about women, however, are so ungallant 
as the foregoing. 

The form and range of the epigram were settled by the 
Hispano-Roman, Martial, with a decisiveness to which there is 
scarcely a parallel in all literature. For, with more than one 
thousand five hundred epigrams to his credit, he has left his 
impress upon this unique form of literary expression so firmly 
that the passage of time, far from causing its obliteration, has 
served but to enhance it. There are not wanting, however, 
those who would impair his claim to fame by charging him, 
and with some justice, with a servility and fawning adulation 
of wealthy patrons, and an indecency which cannot be denied. 
But if we remember the times in which he lived, namely, dur- 
ing the reign of perhaps the worst of the many bad emperors 
who ruled the world in the first century, we should not be 
surprised at the frankness and brutality so offensive to modern 
ears. 

It is an interesting and remarkable fact that the chief 
celebrities of Roman literature were born outside of the city 
of Rome. Thus, Venusia claimed its Horace, Arpinum its 
Cicero, Mantua its Virgil and Padua its Livy. M. Valerius 
Martial was no exception. Like Lucan, the Senecas and Quin- 
tilian, he was a Spaniard, having been born in the little town 
of Bilbilis about the year 40 A. D. While still a youth, he de- 
serted the rustic scenes of the land of his birth for the gay 
and bubbling life of the great city, and for over three decades 
lived there, enjoying the acquaintance of everyone worth 
while and satirizing keenly the prevailing vices of the time. 
His declining years, however, were spent in retirement in 
Spain, whither he had returned about the year ’98, not more 
than six years before his death. 

His sojourn at Rome naturally was the period of his great- 
est literary activity. Subjects for epigrams were to be found 
in the many-sided aspects of real life in the capital of the 
world. And they did not find him wanting, for he had a re- 
markable gift for seizing upon the ridiculous and piquant, 
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as well as upon the commonplace, the ugly and the obscene, 
and combining them into a short poem with endless wit and 
surprising turns of thought. The relationship existing between 
the cliens and the patronus with its attending sportula (“hand- 
out”) was a fruitful source for his epigrammatic skill, but 
more interesting to his age than to ours. The parasite, the 
debauchee and the fortune-hunter appear unpleasantly often 
in his epigrams, but the variety of subjects is so great that no 
other writer gives us as complete a picture of the social man- 
ners and the daily life of the Romans. And it is precisely on 
the ground of his contact with the ordinary human beings of a 
workaday world that his popularity has rested from his day 
to ours. 

Take, for instance, the idea of wealth and stinginess. 
Martial antedates Carnegie by nineteen centuries in his enun- 
ciation of the principle that it requires capital to produce 
capital: 

If poor thou art, then poor thou shalt remain; 
For now the rich alone may wealth obtain. 


And yet the wealthy man is always discontented in his greed 
for gold: 
Africanus has a thousand pounds, 
Yet seeks a ton. 
Fortune gives too much to many men, 
Enough to none. 


And often is wont to become stingy: 


When I asked for twelve thousand, 
A mere six did you send; 

To obtain twelve, I'll ask that 
You twenty-four lend. 


Wealth, indeed, if possessed by the wife, may cause her hus- 
band to be subject to her: 


Why am I loath to wed a wealthy wife? 
My wife’s own wife is not the life for me. 

Priscus, let man be richer than his spouse, 
Else man and woman will not equals be. 


And, if possessed by old men, produces a swarm of fortune- 
hunters, who take little pains to conceal their real desires, 
once they have been named heirs: 
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He who gives gifts to you, Gaurus, 
Rich as the years fastly fly, 
If you are wise and sagacious, 
Really says this to you: “Die.” 
Or again: 
You give me nothing while alive, but say 
You will give after you expire. 
If you are wise and do not act the jay, 
You know full well what I desire. 


The millionaire octogenarian who is childless is addressed in 
this wise: 
You have coffers of gold, 
But are childless and old; 
Do you think that you have a true friend? 
You had true friends, I’m sure, 
When a young man and poor, 
But the recent friend longs for your end. 


Other characteristic classes of contemporary society re- 
ceive their share of attention at the hands of ‘Martial. To the 
pretentious dandy he says: 


You wish to play the dandy 
Yet be thought great withal. 
But he who is a dandy 
Is mighty, mighty small. 


While one who is a trifle extreme in his faults, but partial to 
none of them, is addressed thus: 


Who says that thou art vicious is a lying elf; 
*Tis not a vicious man thou art, but Vice itself. 


Then there is the neat characterization of the professional 
diner-out: 

Philo swears that he has never 

Dined at home. And why? Whenever 

No one asks him out to call 

Philo does not dine at all. 


And of the prying individual: 


Tongilianus has a nose— 

A fact which everybody knows— 

But nothing else beyond a nose 
Has he. 
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Liquor, that relic of bygone ages in the prehistoric past, forms 
the subject of quite a few of Martial’s epigrams. To mention 
one or two, there are the pointed lines on the heavy drinker: 


The man a blunder makes who thinks 
Acerra smells of yester wine; 

The reason is: Acerra drinks 
Until the morrow’s sun doth shine! 


As well as the lines on the drunkard’s daughter: 


I am not astonished at all at the fact 
That Bassia drinks only water. 

But I must say I do marvel much that this act 
Is accomplished by Bassus’ daughter. 


Occasionally, the poet waxes philosophical, as when he 
moralizes on genuine and counterfeit grief: 


Sweet Gellia, for her sire’s demise, 
Sheds, when alone, no tear; 

A mournful flood fills up her eyes, 
If anyone is near. 


He grieves not, Gellia, who for praise 
A tearful stream lets flow; 

He truly grieves, who turns his face 
To mourn unseen his woe. 


But as a rule he clings to the more commonplace and, there- 
fore, the more interesting happenings in the world about him. 
There is the case of the quack doctor who abandoned his pro- 
fession for something easier: 


Diaulus, erstwhile doctor, 
Now undertaker staid, 

*Tis true, has changed his title, 
But he hasn’t changed his trade. 


Also the unskilled oculist who turned to boxing as more prof- 
itable: 
You are a boxer now, ’tis true, 
Though erstwhile oculist; 
But what your dullness used to do 
You now do with your fist. 


Picturesque, indeed, is the reference to the slow and careless 
barber : 
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While Eutrapelus, the barber, 
Goes over Lupercus’ face 

And makes his cheeks smart and redden, 
Lo! a new beard grows apace. 


And to that Bluebeard of antiquity, the seven times widower: 


The seventh wife now, Phileros, 
Is “planted” in thy field. 

The land of no one, Phileros, 
Than thine makes greater yield. 


This has its counterpart in the clever lines on the seven times 
widow: 
On the tombs of Chloé’s husbands 
(Seven in all had she) 
BY HIS WIFE hath she engraven: 
What could franker be? 


Then comes the professional flirt, or lover, who sends his 
billets-doux to every girl he meets, but without reciprocity: 


I know not, Faustus, what you write 
To maids galore. I do 

Most surely know no maids endite 
Epistles fond to you. 


By way of contrast there is the paradoxical plea of a real lover 
in love with a lady of contrasting moods: 


Thou art crabbéd, agreeable, pleasing and sour; 
Neither with nor without thee can I live an hour. 


Moods, however, do not enter into Martial’s characteriza- 
tion of the egotistical belle whose conceit may be somewhat 
justified: 


You are pretty, I know; and youthful, ’tis true; 
And wealthy, for who can deny it? 

But as long as self-praise has possession of you, 
Neither wealth, beauty, youth will belie it. 


Or the mendacious lady who has no just ground for her con- 
ceit: 

Thou sayest, Bassa, that thou art 

A pretty maid, a girl apart. 

But Bassa fair (?), as all men know, 

Is wont to say what is not so. 
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Nor do we have to do with anything but grim realities in the 
lines on the lady whose speeding years have carried away her 
luxuriant tresses: 


If Lydia owned as many years 
As hairs upon her head has she, 
Then Lydia would, as it appears, 
Be just a little babe of three. 


Or those lines on the lady who used false hair, as well as false 
teeth: 
You use bought teeth, bought hair you use, 
Yet unashamed withal. 
What will you, if an eye you lose? 
That can’t be bought at all. 


Women are not alone, however, in this attempt to defeat the 
ravages of time; there is the man who dyed his hair: 


White is thy beard, but black thy hair! 
Yet I can tell thee why: 

The one is short and very spare, 
The other keeps the dye! 


The folly of cowardice: 


Fannius took his life away 

In order to escape the fray. 

What folly this, I ask: to die 

Forsooth, in order not to die. 

The bore: 

You ask me what return I gain 
From my Nomentan lot? 

From that small farm I this obtain: 
Linus, I see thee not. 


The unwelcome guest: 


Thou wert always a guest at my villa at Tibur, 
And now thou hast bought it of me: 

I have sold thee a villa that was thine before, sir; 
I have imposed upon thee. 


And the sycophant: 


Cinna, be not elated by 
My salutation, “Master;” 

I hail my servant thus when I 
Would have him move the faster. 
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It is quite natural that the great host of would-be poets, 
who infested the capital of the world at that time, endeavor- 
ing to read their verse to whomsoever they could prevail upon 
to lend an attentive ear, should become the object of the satir- 
ical weapons of the real poet. For instance: 


In your preface a very bad hoarseness you plead; 
Since the plea is a good one, sir, pray why proceed? 


And again: 
You read no verse, Mamercus, 
Yet fain a bard would be; 
Be what you will—provided 
You read no verse to me! 


The real poet, too does not forget his parsimonious and “spong- 
ing” friend: 
You importune me, Quintus, 
To give my books to you. 
I have none, but the bookman 
May sell you one or two. 


“1? Give good coin for trifles? 
In my right senses buy 

Your verse?” you say. “I shall not 
So fatuous be.”—Nor 1! 


Nor the lawyer who dares to find fault with his verse: 


A lawyer bold 
(So I’ve been told) 
Reproves my epigrams of gold. 
I know not who; 
But if I knew, 
O lying lawyer, woe to you! 


While he censures his critics, he does not wish to die in order 
to receive the praise he merits: 


Thou dost admire the bards, ’tis said, 
Only of ancient days; 
Nor e’en on them, unless they’re dead, 
Dost thou bestow thy praise. 
Do not, I beg, suppose that I, 
To gain thy praise, would wish to die! 
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But he fears retribution at the hands of his fellow-poets: 


Why send I not my books to thee? 
Lest you send yours in turn to me. 


It is not a fear, however, which is based on the acknowledg- 
ment of anything inferior in his own productions: 


Both reader and hearer my verses admire, 
But a certain bard censures my books. 

I care not a fig, for my feast I desire 
Should please banquetters rather than cooks. 


Herein Martial shows his true claim to greatness, his ap- 
peal to the rank and file of the common every-day people. 
That his aim to “please banquetters rather than cooks” has 
been amply realized is evident from his great popularity with 
the reading public even today, so that Lessing’s encomium 
seems to be fully justified. “Only a few,” he tells us, “have 
made so many epigrams as Martial, and no one has made, 
among sO many, sO many good ones, and so many really ex- 
cellent ones.” But Martial has also pleased the “cooks,” for in 
the index of the works of any truly great poet in any land and 
at any time from his age to ours will be found the entry, 
“Epigrams from Martial.” 





THE SHADOW BEFORE. 


BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


HE islands and shore of that part of Maryland 

where the Potomac meets the Chesapeake, the 

24} western shore, as it is called, was destined for a 

Sequlll greater commercial prosperity than that drowsy 

do-littleness which is now the behavior of the 

days there, both in summer and winter—in among the farm 

lands or along the miniature landings, “the one-horse-power 

wharves,” Jim Clancy calls them, of St. Mary’s River or Inigo 

Bay. The prospect of “peace and plenty,” which the scene in 
old times presented, made the Ark and Dove anchor here. 

Old St. Mary’s City, so small now that an aéroplane can 
hardly detect it in the parterre of woods, opened a doorway 
to economic and commercial opportunities; but a later board 
of directors in the Colony ignored the doorway and gave to 
Annapolis and Baltimore the privileges which, if nature had 
her way, would have gone to the waterways and gleasant 
fields of St. Mary’s and its environs. In lieu of oversea argo- 
sies upon the waters, straggling boats of fishermen go out 
from Bacon’s Wharf and George’s Island, drift lazily about, 
and return with oysters and crabs and terrapin. Some ven- 
ture farther forth during the spring season for the long nets 
on the Potomac; only some; for the farmlands keep most of 
the men in the springtime serving the fields of wheat and 
corn, and the smaller patches of tobacco. 

If, however, the wheels of industry engage no ledgers 
there, the book of story, of fact as well as of fiction, has gath- 
ered many a pageful. Incidents, which on the day of their 
happening may have been ordinary enough, are now viewed 
through the haze of a summer afternoon, the story-tellers under 
the shade of a widespread holly, or in a quiet cabin by the 
huge log fire on a winter night, the stories taking the empha- 
sis of gesture and color, as it were, from the odd shadows 
cast by the fire upon the walls. There are pre-Revolutionary 
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tales—creeks and uplands the setting for gallant manceuvres; 
old Mattingly’s Creek being best known, where a group of 
young Irish boys swam from a British vessel one night and 
made their way to General Washington in Virginia. 

There are narratives, some legend, some history, of 1812; 
the Raley manor still keeps the “spy-glass” which Admiral 
Duncan from the British Fleet left on the Raley porch one day 
after his dinner of Maryland ham. Phantom riders discerned 
along the byroads in the twilight, galloped mysteriously into 
the stories; and ghostlike objects were detected upon far 
horizons when the moon flitted from behind a cloud, or upon 
stormy nights, when a flash of lightning—those terrific flashes 
of lightning over that conflux of waters—picked out, as if with 
a shriek, a spectral sail hiding in an inlet. 

Yet it is not entirely out of old fabric that these tales are 
woven. The countryside, still aloof from the noises and lights 
of busy marts, is prompt even in these days to continue the 
literature which circulates under the holly shade in summer 
or by the log fire in winter; it can create, give it but an inch of 
an incident, a chapter which will take ten nights in the re- 
telling. How easily a whole winter might be whiled away 
if the good people knew what befell Jim Clancy that April 
evening only five years ago. Ghost and man, shadow and 
substance would so commingle that fact indeed would be 
stranger than fiction. But Jim Clancy, “not much given to 
romancin’ anyway,” did not gossip about the marvelous thing, 
and what he did reveal to Father Gorman, as well as what 
Father Gorman knew from another source, were all locked up 
under “the seal of the confessional.” 

John Smith—that is the only name you can call him, since 
nobody knows or is likely to discover his real name—surely 
had no foreknowledge of the dark place which was marked 
out for him under the waters of that stormy night. And 
pretty Viola Raley, whose feet could move as lightly over the 
hedges by the shore as on the dance floor in Chapel Hall, 
arrived only in time to see the boat sink under a swoop of the 
waves; and quick upon that she saw two porpoises, when a 
flash of lightning marked out every inch of the creek, glide 
down into the yeasty waters where the boat disappeared. 
Jim Clancy, living now on his little farm among the Brimfield 
hills, in Massachusetts, said to some of the neighbors one night 
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last week that “it would be as good as a bookful to him to be 
able to spend a couple of days down the Potomac and do some 
boatin’ on Inigo’s Bay.” That is how he started to tell the 
story to some old Yankee farmers who found it very hard to 
understand; indeed, they had to ask him to explain what he 
meant by “a twist to the matter which was hid under the seal 


of confession.” 
II. 


Jim Clancy, “goin’ back to the spring when it happened,” 
had lost his work in Baltimore when the Maryland Canning 
Factory closed. He met an employment agent, who wanted 
good stalwart men for the fishing season “down the Potomac.” 
Jim was a ready recruit; he “bound out for three months, no 
pay to be received till the very last day and hour were done 
to the minute.” It was good pay—seventy dollars a month, 
besides the board and bedding, “and the bedding was board 
as well,” added Jim with a nod of his head. “There was no 
chance to spend what you didn’t get,” said he, “and to stick 
at it till the bitter end, hard as it might be, was the only sen- 
sible thing to do. The prospect of a neat sum at the finish 
was a fine horizon to be lookin’ at durin’ the bitter cold 
nights.” 

The months passed by “not as quick as I’m tellin’ ye now.” 
Easter Monday, when Jim was to receive his “hundred and 
more” was only four days distant. But there was an account 
of a far different order which he wanted to settle. “It had 
been hard and steady work, day and night, toilin’ with the 
long nets, and pullin’ the boats in and out. Sunday was like 
every other day. I could not get away to church, and even if 
I could find an excuse for an hour or two, the nearest church, 
as I found out, was twenty-five miles away, goin’ by land, and 
ten if ye went by the water. Anyway, here it was, Holy Week, 
and I was determined that I'd get to Mass on Easter day. 

“But Easter was no more to the boss than any other day, 
no more was Good Friday; and I had my own doubts that I 
could prevail on him to let me off the day or two. Mind ye, if 
I quit of my own accord, I forfeited the pay, and that same 
contract was down in stiff writin’. I could pretend to be 
sick, ye might say, but I couldn’t at all as I was the picture 
of health. It took all the eloquence I could think of, and the 
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promise of an extra day overtime, to prevail on the man. He 
consented, however; and he advanced a third of my pay to me. 
That allowed me to buy a new suit of clothes to go among the 
people who would be wearin’ their fine Easter styles; and I 
could also give a penny at the church, as a decent man ought 
to.” 

Jim did not wear his new clothes when he started out 
from the fishing shack. He folded them carefully and placed 
them, the new linen and all, under cover at the stern of the 
boat. He would have to row over the ten-mile route, around 
by George’s Island, into St. Mary’s River and on to Priest’s 
Point. The church was a mile up the road from the landing; 
and he would likely enough find a hayrick or a barn where 
he might sleep that night, and then be up “bright and early 
with the dancin’ sun.” 

“It was a lucky thing for more than myself that I fixed 
on the landing at Priest’s Point.” Jim had little pauses for 
emphasis in his narrative. “For when I finally reached the 
end of the long pier and was lookin’ about up and down the 
creek and weighin’ whether I should go farther up to a point 
near the church and then in over the level stretch of land, 
seein’ nobody at all as if they had all gone off to Washington 
or Baltimore, then, I say, in the wonderin’ what next to do, 
it was just comin’ on twilight, then and there right below 
me in three feet of water lay the thing, the corpse of a man, 
if you please, as clear, every bit of him and his clothes, as if 
he were on the bottom of the rowboat. Immediately I was 
for jumpin’ down and then for yellin’ to wake up the whole 
country. But I neither jumped nor yelled knowin’ that the 
man must haven fallen there long hours before.” 

Jim Clancy, finding an excellent chance to insert a telling 
pause in his narrative, used the interim to fill his pipe, and go 
on for awhile, with shorter punctuations, as he puffed the long 
draughts out into the circle before him. 

“I was in no need to be excited. Why jump into the 
water to bring up the body, when with my oar, I could move it 
over to a shallow place and reach down and bring it up into 
the boat. I put my oar down carefully, brought it as gently 
as I could to the side of the corpse, thinkin’ I could move it 
without hurt to it. What a gasp I nearly choked with, when 
I looked down and saw the oar stuck right through the body, 
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and me feelin’ nothing at all but the bottom of the creek. Out 
I pulled the oar; not a rip or a tear was to be seen in the man’s 
clothes. What was it? For the life of me I was nearly beside 
myself with the queer feelin’. Again with more care than a 
mother could have fondlin’ her sick child, I dipped the oar 
into the calm waters. I fixed it at the head of the corpse, drew 
it slowly along the soft bottom of the creek, and there again, 
as sure as my eyes look at ye now, the oar went right through 
the body, and not a ruffle was made in the arms and the chest 
when I looked down again. Well, it took but a second; old 
clothes and all, as I was I jumped into the water, shiverin’ 
I was, too, with the queer sensations. I tied the boat to a 
hook, and stood right over the man. Takin’ a deep breath, 
I leaned down, put my hands carefully under the figure, and 
pulled; but there was nothing but drippin’ water down to the 
very tips of my fingers. And all the time, as I saw when the 
water settled again, there was the figure, as calm as in the 
daylight. I could see every line of the face, every stripe of a 
thread in his clothes. What had got into my eyes? Was it a 
fever, after the long pull at the oars across from Piney Point? 
I flung myself up to the landing, dragged my boat towards the 
shore, fixin’ it for the night; and takin’ out my new clothes, 
I started at once for the shelter of a barn a few rods away.” 
If Jim Clancy was “a tremor from head to foot,” “inside 
as well as out,” after the spectral vision at the boat-landing, 
he was more amazed a minute later. “A thud, as if my blood 
would shoot my head off,” was his introduction about the 
other vision which met his eyes as he came around the barn 
corner. For there, hiding in a deep angle made by a hayrick 
and the barn, was the living replica of the figure which Jim 
had labored over a few moments before. There was a look of 
surprise in the stranger’s sudden glance, “yes, something of a 
touch of terror,” Jim added. “There was something wrong 
with John Smith, as I will be callin’ him. And I thought the 
thing for me to do was to keep as watchful as I could. I asked 
him if it would be all right for me to change my clothes right 
there; for the owner of the barn might not want any stray 
gentlemen, says I, makin’ a drippin’ dressin’ room of it.” 
John Smith tried to be affable enough with his answer; 
but Jim Clancy could see that the tone and the words were 


fetched from afar. 
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“You are on your way to the church, perhaps,” said Jim; 
“T’ll be along the road with ye.” 

John Smith had no answer to that, but a quizzical look 
out of the side of his eyes. He was not going towards the 
church; that was the stiff response he finally uttered; and he 
glanced out through the opening to see, as Jim Clancy thought, 
if the coast were clear. 

“There is something on this fellow’s mind,” thought 
Clancy, as he wrung the water from his old clothes and ar- 
ranged them on the side of the hayrick. When he was ready 
to speak, and in a sense to act, he said: “But it would look 
mighty queer for us to be hidin’ here, if the priest or one of 
his men came along.” 

There was something in the remark that made Smith a 
trifle nervous. And it was the voice of one nettled he had 
when he spoke. “Well, you can go ahead, if it please you.” 

“And leave you here?” asked Jim with a merry playful- 
ness in his tone. “Where is the Maryland hospitality in that, 
I'd like to know? Sure a mile of a road is only half a mile 
when there’s two goin’ it and talkin’ ahead pleasantly. Come 
along, man, or we'll be taken for men without any manners, or 
perhaps for worse than lazy tramps.” 

John Smith, more vexed at all this chatter, as Jim Clancy 
could easily make out, thought it better, perhaps, to go along 
with this annoying stranger. He said (“more like a grunt,” 
said Jim), “Well, up the road, then.” 

“And the priest will be waitin’ in the church,” Jim’s cheer- 
ful voice began. 

“That doesn’t interest me,” was the curt reply. 

Jim, however, was not dismayed by the taciturnity of his 
companion, or by the fact that the half mile of road seemed 
like a mile. He had his own thoughts about John Smith. 
Why had he been hiding in that secluded corner, as if waiting 
for the darkness of night? And why had he finally yielded to 
Jim’s insistence and come out upon the road? Did he think 
to evade the searching eyes of his interrogator, and escape the 
inquisition of his tongue? For after the vision at the boat- 
landing Jim felt bound to make John Smith reveal some sort 
of explanation of the phenomenon. 
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He kept at his light bantering talk till they reached the 
church yard. Old Father Gorman was reading his breviary 
under the porch lamp. 

“Here’s a friend of mine, Father, wants to go to confes- 
sion.” It was a bold step for Jim to take, as he called out in 
a calm voice to the priest. 

Smith “looked daggers” at him; and he made pretence for 
a moment that he was going past the gateway. 

“He’s a bit bashful, Father,” Jim called again, taking 
Smith by the arm. “Men dare to enter where angels fear to go; 
is that it?” he said, smiling into the angry face of his com- 
panion. 

Again, if Jim’s conjecture was right, Smith thought it 
more prudent to enter the church and so shake off this annoy- 
ing pest. Father Gorman bowed to the strangers, and pointed 
to them the way to the confessional. 

“Tl be waitin’ out here awhile, if you please, Father,” 
answered Jim. And, “it was a full half hour,” before he heard 
the footsteps of Smith coming down the aisle of the little 
church. Jim was not curious to see what effect the long session 
“in the box” might have on the bearing of his protégé. He 
had made his own “review of conscience,” distracted, indeed, 
by the programme of the last hour; and he moved quietly up 
to the confessional, glancing back to see Smith go out the 
doorway into the dark beyond the porch lamp. To say, or 
even to imagine, that Jim Clancy might hope that Father Gor- 
man would have any talk about Smith would be an insult to a 
man “who knew his catechism, and knew also that you don’t 
go quizzin’ a priest about anybody who has been to confes- 
sion.” 

Jim had some questions to ask, however, when Father 
Gorman was closing the church door. “Do you think that 
barn down the creek would be lettin’ me in for the night?” 

“Why the barn, Mr. Clancy?” asked the priest. 

“Because, as I told you a few minutes ago, I’m a stranger 
in these parts, and it would make good people a bit uneasy 
if a tramp like myself were to knock at their front door. And 
then again, having slept these past months on any soft side of 
a plank I could find over at the fishing place, I would be com- 
fortable enough on a wisp of straw in the barn.” 

“But the good people, as you call them, and they are that 
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indeed,” answered Father Gorman with a kindly smile, “would 
not be comfortable, leaving a guest in such a condition. No, 
no, my good man, they will insist on your taking the best 
room, or maybe,” the priest caught sight of two figures coming 
in the gateway of the yard, “or anyway, the second best. Here 
is the daughter of the house now, Viola Raley, and her fiancé, 
Jack Nugent, who is down for a holiday from Washington.” 
Father Gorman leaned forward to whisper into Jim’s ear, 
laughing as he did so, “Jack will, of course, be accorded the 
best room.” 

“We have come to drive you home, Father,” Viola began, 
when salutations had been duly spoken. “There is a.storm 
gathering over in the west.” 

“Two or three hours away, even the prelude of the storm;” 
with what a kindly voice Father Gorman answered. And then 
he presented Mr. James Clancy, and with a friendly clasp of 
his arm added: “I would like your father to put Mr. Clancy 
under cover for the night. He came all the way from the fish- 
ing grounds on the Potomac to make his Easter Duty.” 

Before Jim could offer any expostulations, he was aboard 
the Raley car (or was it Jack Nugent’s?) riding down the road 
again to the priest’s house near the boat-landing. And he was 
not allowed to make apologies to the Raley family when he 
entered their large hallway. In three minutes, despite his 
solemn avowals that he had “supper enough in the little boat 
that brought him over,” he was obliged to take a bowl of sub- 
stantial egg-nog and cakes “as delicious as corn-meal and good 
cooking can produce in any part of the world, even in the 
kitchen of a king.” 

An hour had to be whiled away with stories: Jim Clancy 
told his share. And then he prevailed on the man of the 
house to let him sleep, not in the upper room to which they 
were showing him, but on a little sofa in the room by the kit- 
chen. “I might be wakin’ early in the mornin’, I am so much 
accustomed to that these past three months; and it would be 
easy for me to step out without disturbin’ the whole house, 
and get a view of the pretty country when the Easter sun 
comes dancin’ up.” 

Jim had other reasons for wanting to be on the ground 
floor. Notwithstanding the hospitality of the priest and the 
Raley family, he had not “slipped out of his mind” the queer 
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vision in the water that evening. Healthy as he was in every 
fibre of his being, afraid of no physical danger, and never 
superstitious over so-called “signs and omens,” he could not 
refrain from allowing his thoughts to ponder upon “the more 
than ordinary adventure—that spectre in the water; and then 
meetin’ the man a moment later.” Yes, he would stay awake 
for awhile; “and as for sleep, if a bit of drowsiness came to 
make him forget the events of the day—well, Jim Clancy 
would sleep with one eye open, one ear listenin’ down by the 
water, and one foot ready to leap at the first sound.” 

“There was no closin’ an eye,” he said, “when the full 
hullabaloo of the storm came over the place.” What crashing 
of thunder, what flashes of lightning, “fit to wake up the dead 
of a thousand years.” Trees creaked under the driving wind 
and rain; gateways and doors screeched; the hissing waves 
sputtered their wrath back to the skies, or rushed towards the 
land crunching their curses on the terrified sands; and more 
terrible were “the little noises” as Jim called them—the twit- 
tering of frightened birds out in the hedges, and the patter of 
feet in rooms above; and once, when a door opened, he heard 
Mrs. Raley’s prayer in the hallway, “May God protect anybody 
upon the water tonight. Star of the Sea watch over them.” 

A crash of thunder, “as if the whole countryside were a 
sheet of glass smashing into a million pieces,” made Jim 
Clancy leap from his couch and jump towards the door. In 
the horrible silence that followed, he caught a shriek for 
“help!” and, “like another projection in the eyes,” he was 
sure that he saw a man sink in the boiling waves near the 
landing at Priest’s Point. Certain of the vision, he flung open 
the kitchen door, and calling, “There is a man overboard at the 
priest’s landing,” he ran to the porch, in wild anxiety to find 
the shortest route to the pier. 

“Take the path along the bank,” rang out the bright voice 
of Viola Raley from a window; “I’m following with a lantern. 
Jack will take the motor.” 

Flashes of lightning marked out the circuitous path for 
Jim. Speeding along when the white ghostly light “made the 
way look like a frightened snake sneaking into the bushes,” 
and faltering when in the blackness he ran against a huge 
bowlder or a mess of wires, Jim Clancy made every second tell 
like a minute. Only once did he meet with “a loss that counted 
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in the valuable time.” In one of his leaps over a black hedge, 
he failed to see a gully ahead where the water was rushing 
madly back to a land-locked pool. Down he went into the 
rapid stream; “and three seconds later in a flare of lightning, 
that fairy of a girl, Viola, was reaching down for my hand, 
and showing me the bit of a path ahead.” 

Clancy waited for no investigations, when he reached the 
boat-landing. Immediately, he dove into the seething waves, 
at the very corner of the pier where he had looked upon the 
strange vision in the early evening. Viola’s voice was calling 
for help, and her lantern was waving in circles above her 
head. A thunder crash that racked the whole countryside was 
for a moment the only response to her cries. And in the long 
sheet of flame from the skies, she discerned a boat, about 
fifteen yards away, twist and sink beneath the waters, and 
two porpoises slip out of the churning waters, and after a 
long-drawn sigh, slip back again in the wake of the boat. 
Lights flickered in Father Gorman’s house, and in the little 
cottage to the left, where the colored servants, Bob Mason and 
his wife, lived. Priest and servants were on the pier when 
Jim Clancy was dragging the body of John Smith to the land- 
end of the pier. 

“He must have capsized out there,” Viola was speaking 
to Father Gorman; “and he became exhausted just as he was 
at the landing. Mr. Clancy found him just a few feet from 
the wharf.” 

After strenuous and careful applications of “first aid prin- 
ciples and practice,” John Smith was gradually revived, and 
carried to Bob Mason’s cottage. An admonition from Father 
Gorman, though given directly to Bob and his wife, was in- 
tended for all of the party. “Don’t talk about this accident 
to anybody. Let this poor man rest here undisturbed till he 
is able to go away.” 

Jack Nugent reached the pier as the little group was 
moving away. Viola and Jim Clancy were proceeding to- 
wards the motor boat, when Father Gorman warned ther in 
a pleasant invitation, “to be wise and take a drink of some- 
thing warm.” He beckoned them towards his house. “It is 
not twelve o’clock; we have an hour yet, and so you will not 
break your fast for the morning. And moreover, I must send 
a bit of the wine over to Bob’s house for the invalid.” 
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There was another “hot bowl” for the rescuing party when 
it reached the Raley homestead. It tasted all the more deli- 
cious, when the fragrant freshness from the sea and land 
breathed into the house after the violent excitement of the 
storm. The lingering patter of the rain from the trees sounded 
like home-coming music; the lapping waters under the banks 
seemed to be chuckling with delight; and far across the fields 
the reveling notes of a mocking bird serenaded the refreshed 
halls and aisles of the woods. 

Jim Clancy, attired in “comfortable clothes of Mr. Raley 
himself, and a light duster belongin’ to Jack Nugent,” was 
assured by the good woman of the house that his own clothes 
would be dry and nicely pressed in the morning. And before 
midnight sounded from the old clock in the hallway, Jim paid 
a tribute to the last draught of the egg-nog, “as a bowl worthy 
of any meetin’ of friends in any part of the world on a Christ- 
mas Eve.” 


IV. 
If there was the enheartening touch of Christmas Eve 
on the night before, Easter had a jubilation all its own in the 


early morning after. Jim Clancy was out by the hedges long 
before the sun came over the Virginian hills to strew its 
pathway of gold upon the Potomac and Inigo Bay. It was a 
man’s eyes that were looking at the scene, but they had a 
child’s delight, and they easily imagined that the sun was 
dancing up the golden aisle of the waters. The white-winged 
fisher-birds sped gracefullly about in their joyous commerce; 
out of the hedges came the ceremonious chant of thrushes 
and exultant responses of mocking birds; and the silver and 
green of the flowering hedges and the long stretches of trees 
“made a song as far as the ears could hear, and a picture as far 
as the eyes could see; and there was an Alleluia in every 
diamond of raindrops upon the distant bushes. The whole 
countryside was a new sort of rainbow, fresh and rejoicin’ 
and enlargin’ the world itself and the heart of man.” 

A long, joyous morning followed. Jim Clancy witnessed 
what he termed a “fairyland” at the church—the merry groups 
of young and old, the mirthful voices of salutations, the 
flower-like splendor of the girls in pretty costumes and the 
reverential visitors in the adjacent graveyard “movin’ along 
with a solace that only the Easter message can give.” And 
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during the Mass and after the Paschal Communion, Jim found 
even greater glories in all the landscape round about. Cour- 
tesy bowed to him not only from the Raley group, but from 
strangers whose homes were five miles away; yes, even the 
lilac bush at the gateway seemed to whisper a blessing. 

He found a little library store which Father Gorman kept 
for the convenience of his flock; and Jim purchased a pretty 
prayer-book and a pearl rosary for Viola. “And, as two is 
company and three is a crowd,” Jim was smiling at Jack 
Nugent, after the merry breakfast in the Raley home, he set 
out with a light heart for his boat at Priest’s Point. He had 
baled out the water, and was casting off, when a pistol shot 
rang down the road, and whizzed by the pier. Jim looked up 
and saw a man upon a galloping horse speed down the road, 
waving his hands and shouting to him. Jim tied his boat 
and went towards the excited visitor. 

It was the County Sheriff, and he showed his revolver. 
“What are you doing in these parts?” he shouted, clapping a 
firm hand on Jim’s shoulder. 

“A quiet man’s business,” answered Jim with a fearless 
smile. 

“And you'll come with me till we find out more about 
you.” The boisterous Sheriff was preparing to take handcuffs 
from a pocket. 

“If it doesn’t take long,” was Jim’s good-natured reply. 
“But if it takes time, I’m afraid I can’t oblige; for I have to be 
over at the fish by early evening. Perhaps, you will come over 
there and see if I’m the man you want.” 

That nettled the pompous officer, and he muttered some- 
thing about “being impudent to the law.” 

“The law may be impudent itself,” Jim answered, and he 
might have said more; but at that very instant, Father Gor- 
man, who had been sitting at his quiet breakfast table when 
the pistol shot disturbed the calm morning air, was hurrying 
down the lawn. His amazement did not make him omit a 
courteous greeting to the Sheriff, as he asked, “What is the 
mistake in this scene?” 

The Sheriff was ten miles from courtesy in the tone with 
which he gruffly replied: “The Mechanicsburg post office was 
entered Friday night; six hundred dollars stolen; this fellow 
here is suspicious looking and may give an account.” 
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“Just a minute, just a minute,” Father Gorman said 
brightly. “Step up towards my house.” And in two minutes 
he was out upon the lawn again, and holding a packet towards 
the Sheriff. “Count that,” he said. “It has the six hundred 
dollars you are hunting for. I was going to return it tomor- 
row. You can make me out a note certifying that you received 
it, and Mr. Clancy can be witness.” 

“And before I do so,” the Sheriff had his head high in the 
air, “may I ask who gave you this money, sir?” 

The priest was a bit indignant at the question. “You 
count the money, please, and sign me a receipt.” 

“But I insist on the question again, sir.” 

“And I insist that you . . . here, sign this paper.” Father 
Gorman’s voice was raised to a higher pitch, as he set a foun- 
tain pen in the officer’s hand. “And I give you just so many 
minutes to leave my property and take your impudent ques- 
tions with you. Do you know the law of the land which re- 
spects a professional secret?” 

The Sheriff counted out the money, put his name to the 
receipt, and then cast another enraged glance at Jim Clancy. 

“I will answer for Mr. James Clancy;” the priest waved a 
hand at the officer. 

Jim, coming to this point in the story, began to fill his pipe 
again, as he looked over the heads of the Brimfield group 
which had been listening to him. 


¥. 


“But ye haven’t told us, no more than the Sheriff, where 
the priest might a’ got the money,” remarked one of the old 
anxious group. 

“It wouldn’t be my part to be guessin’ at what is behind 
the seal of the confessional.” 

But to that little assembly of New England Yankees, the 
allusion to “the seal of the confessional” was as mystifying as 
the answer to the original question about the money; and one 
of the old men was candid enough to refer to “that other 
conundrum.” 

“But I might suppose, let me say,” Jim was drawing 
slowly on his pipe, “that as none of ye know John Smith, let 
me suppose that he had stolen the money from that post office, 
and he was waiting for the darkness of the night to cross the 
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Bay and make away into the country and, perhaps, up to 
Washington. A watery grave would have been his but for the 
warning shadow in the waters. And after what I saw in the 
water, I suppose again that I was a bit curious, and probably I 
perplexed him with my chatter, till finally I got him to go to 
confession; and if he was the man who took that sum of 
money, sure he had to give it back in the confessional, or as 
soon after as he could.” 

That point settled, there was prospect of a dozen queries 
about the explanation of the shadow in the water. But Jim, 
“the old pipe bein’ tired for the night,” stood up to go home, 
remarking “it would be a long puzzle to go guessin’ about 
that.” 





TO PAIN. 
BY SISTER MARY BENVENUTA, 0.P. 


Or thee I sit unfriended, and unwise: 

Come closer, pain, and hold my hands in thine; 
And let my spirit drain the dreadful wine 

That brims the sombre chalice of thine eyes, 

And kiss those lips where secret sweetness lies, 
Since once were laid thereto the lips divine. 
Take then this all unworthy kiss of mine, 

Nor heed the trembling hand, the tears that rise. 


God was thy nursling, thine the anointed, hands 
That swathed Him straitly on the atoning Tree, 
Unkindly cradle where He yielded limb 
And life to thine embrace.. His chrism bands 
Be mine, and these thy lullabies to me 
The neophyte’s initiating hymn. 





COVENTRY PATMORE: POINTS OF VIEW. 
BY FREDERICK PAGE. 


Sa) OWARDS the end of the present year, Coventry 
‘Ry| Patmore will have been dead a quarter of a 
ej century, and by what we hope may prove a for- 

tunate coincidence, our professional critics will 
| ae — have had offered to them more than one occasion 
for taking stock of the growth of Patmore’s literary reputa- 
tion. Mr. Osbert Burdett has just published a book under 

a title which implies a very great deal: The Idea of Coventry 

Patmore, and his publishers, the Oxford University Press, 

announce also a volume of Patmore’s later prose writings, 

which will supplement his own two little books of reprinted 

critical and religious essays. Together with these, there is a 

little brochure which, for the already-convinced, will be 

scarcely less interesting and not without importance: a Cata- 
logue of Coventry Patmore’s library, issued by Mr. Everard 

Meynell from his Serendipity Shop, the entries annotated in an 

interesting and not seldom illuminating way, and the whole 

prefaced with a little essay by Mrs. Meynell, which will cer- 
tainly rank as a locus classicus of Patmore criticism. 

The two books already published afford a pretext for 
the present essay. 

Coventry Patmore was a man singular enough to be mis- 
understood, and (both from reticence and whim, or reticence 
masquerading as whim) to desire to be misunderstood of the 
many and not fully understood by any but the very few. He 
has been called narrow, but he was many-sided enough to be 
different things to different men. For himself he was, always, 
in all his work, a student and a reporter of the mystics, and 
a disciple and apostle of the great legislators in morals and 
intellect (which includes esthetics); and, incidentally, a poet 
who sang what he had perceived to be fair—“‘unfathomably 
fair.” For Mrs. Meynell (it will be perceived that I am offering 
my reading not only of the poet, but of his readers), for Mrs. 
Meynell he is a poet principally, in that he has uttered with 
exquisite accuracy the human passions of tenderness and 
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terror, delight and grief. And, indeed, he was, potentially at 
least, a great tragic poet. He anticipated Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes in a Christian version, where the mother of “Amelia” 
says, with strictly measured bitterness: 


“Though, Sir, the word sounds hard, 
God makes as if the least knew how to guard 
The treasure He loves best, simplicity.” 


It is with Mrs. Meynell’s unfailing justice that she notes that 
what is so much to her, counted for comparatively little with 
the poet himself. 

For Francis Thompson he was, together with all else that 
he was, “that oceanic vast of intellect;” and so also for Mr. 
Burdett: “The intellect of Coventry Patmore is the greatest 
philosophic intellect that has expressed itself in English verse. 
There is more pressure to the square inch in him than in 
any other poet.” In Patmore, Mr. Burdett finds precisely that 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison sought, and sought in vain, 
in Matthew Arnold: “a system of philosophy with principles 
coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and derivative.” Mr. 
Burdett’s exposition is detailed. 

For Mr. Edmund Gosse, Patmore is a picturesque figure. 
a fascinating personality, and, incidentally, a writer of greater 
distinction than used to be acknowledged. 

For some he is a mystic such as those whom he studied; 
for others a poet of exquisite nature-details; for yet others 
a poet (indeed a poet) of vers de société. And it must be said 
at once that all these are right, complete only as they complete 
each other. I have thought that a sufficiently accurate defini- 
tion of Coventry Patmore (omitting only his idiosyncrasy) 
would be, that he was a Catholic poet: a Catholic who was a 
poet, in a degree beyond that of (say) Aubrey de Vere; a 
poet who was a Catholic, in a sense beyond what Mr. Burdett 
has any occasion to say; that is, not only a Thomist, but a 
Franciscan—spiritually, of course, and, as it happened, liter- 
ally. 

The special misunderstanding to which Patmore himself 
invited his readers, was to consider him as an “ancient bard 
of simple mind,” simpler than Jane Austen, as simple as Trol- 
lope. That was in “The Angel in the House.” In a prose essay, 
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he speaks of the author of “The Unknown Eros” as being “pin- 
nacled dim in the intense inane.” That is as it may be, but 
when he has gone as far as he intends to go in speaking of the 
intimacies of God and the Soul, his Psyche craves precisely 
the bourgeoise lot that had been Emily Augusta Patmore’s in 
Camden Town in the 1840's and 50’s: 


I ask, for Day, the use which is the Wife’s, 
To bear, apart from thy delight and thee, 
The fardel coarse of customary life’s 
Exceeding injucundity. 


Mr. Burdett’s is a masterly book, and none the less so that 
it respects its own limits, and deals solely with the “idea” of 
Coventry Patmore. This is as separable from the “poetry” as 
drawing from color; and, again, as separable from Patmore’s 
religion as thought from life, or light from heat; and one who 
loves Patmore is not too happy at the dissection. I propose, 
therefore, to touch briefly on the poetry which Mr. Burdett has 
so largely taken for granted, then upon the “idea” which he 
has so ably expounded, and, lastly, upon the Catholicism 
which is not in this book his subject. 

It is not an arbitrary or capricious requirement that a poet 
should deal largely with the visible world, both for its own 
sake, and in metaphor and simile, and this, not only because, 
as Patmore himself says, spiritual truth can only be repre- 
sented and made credible in parable and metaphor; but for 
these reasons also, that accurate observation of physical phe- 
nomena is some guarantee of general truthfulness, that these 
phenomena are at once the subject-matter of, and a check 
upon, theory, and that an interest in them counterbalances our 
excessive concern for our own selfish interests—excessive and 
selfish, however immaterial or spiritual they may be. 

Patmore was a Wordsworthian poet, to an extent that 
has never yet been said, and if his concern with sex is exag- 
gerated and unbalanced (that is, disproportioned), it is so in 
his reader, not in himself. 


Love wakes men, once a lifetime each, 
They lift their heavy eyes, and look, 

And lo! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book; 
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And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget, but, either way, 

That, and the Child’s unheeded Dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 


Patmore’s meaning is in his every word, and his emphasis is 
equally distributed. In these verses he is concerned not only 
with the sacrament of marriage, but with the cult of childhood, 
instituted by Our Lord, and promulgated by Vaughan and 
Wordsworth; and Patmore’s own new contribution is the last 
thing to be perceived in the verses: a certain theory of the 
revelatory character of Dreams reénforced throughout all his 
poetry. A concordance to Patmore would be very revealing, 
on this subject and many another. “It is easy to keep an 
empty room tidy,” as Father Tyrrell said in criticism of the 
unreal simplifications of certain philosophers; but Patmore’s 
room is the Universe, and everything is in its place. Take an- 
other instance of his balance. Here it is the outer world, as 
well as the world of dreams, in counterpoise with love, and 
only just out-balanced: 
. . » What shook my spirit, as I woke, 
Like the vibration of a bell 
Of which I had not heard the stroke? 
Was it some happy vision shut 
From memory by the sun’s fresh ray? 
Was it that linnet’s song; or but 
A natural gratitude for day? 
Or the mere joy the senses weave, 
A wayward ecstasy of life? 


The actual explanation, when at length it is given: 


. . - | remembered, yester-eve 
I won Honoria for my wife, 


is likely, for the youthful or other rapid reader, to cancel the 
suggested explanations given before. It was meant but to dis- 
place them. Everyone of them had in past times accounted 
for his waking happiness, or they would not have suggested 
themselves now. If Coventry Patmore saw sex in everything 
and everything in sex, it was everything that he was looking 
at. It was upon his study of Coleridge and Swedenborg, Aris- 
totle and Aquinas, that Emily Andrews broke. (It is his anno- 
tated copies of these books that Mr. Everard Meynell cata- 
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logues, save only his copy of St. Thomas, which he gave to 
the British Museum.) 

He was reading steadily through the book of universal 
nature when he came upon Love’s sweet page, and he did not 
thereupon close the book. He had faith in the coherency of its 
argument. Mr. Osbert Burdett has mapped out his book thus: 
the theme and its hypothesis, the data of experience, ramifica- 
tions, the philosophy of marriage, the inference, and its appli- 
cations to society and art. This is a brilliant reconstruction of 
the “book” referred to in some verses quoted above, and again 
in those that follow. We return to the subject of similes: 


To marry her and take her home: 
The Poet, painting pureness, tells 
Of lilies; figures power by Rome; 
And each thing shows by something else! 
But through the songs of poets look, 
And who so lucky to have found 
In universal nature’s book 
A likeness for a life so crown’d! 


Who so lucky as Patmore to have found in universal nature 
a likeness for so much? 
Of intimate speech where confession evokes confession: 


Our confidences heavenward grew 
Like fox-glove buds, in pairs disclosed. 


Of a happy girl, between her undeclared rival lovers, 
with their 
. . . forced smiles, the shrouds 
Of wrath, so hid as she was by, 
Sweet moon between her lighted clouds. 


And again, alone with her still-undeclared suitor: 


. now and then, in cheek and eyes 
I saw or fancied such a glow 
As when in summer-evening skies, 
Some say, “It lightens,” some say, “No.” 


To her, as to her lover, Patmore imparts his own meteor- 
ological sensitiveness: Honoria writes to Felix: 


The summer lightning was so bright— 
And when it flash’d I thought you spoke. 
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Surely in no poem are the senses more delicate, more spirit- 
ual? Nothing but a concordance to Patmore could do justice 
to his sensitiveness to light; but take this, of hearing; going 
to church, they entered, 
while yet the tower 
Was noisy with the finish’d chime. 


Patmore was an amateur of all the arts, a master of one, 
and an amateur of many sciences, and these supply him with 
endless similes, and it is only his restraint of form which 
hides the fact that he is as “metaphysical” in his conceits as 
Donne or Francis Thompson: 


As if I chaf’d the sparks from glass 
And said, “It lightens,” hitherto 

The songs I’ve made of love might pass 
For all but for proportion true. 


You fit the taste for Paradise 
To which your charms draw up the soul 
As turning spirals draw the eyes. 


I must now turn to Patmore’s “system,” to make, however, 
no more than two remarks: the first intended to minimize the 
accusations of mannishness and inhumane contempt some- 
times brought against him; the second, to dissolve the sexual 
form which, by a metaphor, has been imputed to his philos- 
ophy. The subjects are intervolved. 

I. The “two great sexes” which animated his world, and 
his subordination of the feminine to the masculine element, 
have their analogy in the threefold division of Plato’s city. 
His “Republic” is, politically, the ideal city, but spiritually it is 
the just man. Politically, the “Republic” comprises three 
classes, the legislative, the executive, and the populace, in an 
ordered hierarchy of command and subordination. Spirit- 
ually, each citizen, in each class, is a threefold entity, of in- 
tellect, will, and passion, in which the same hierarchy of com- 
mand and subordination must prevail. This aristocratic con- 
ception was Patmore’s also, politically, but no otherwise. 

Political and spiritual classes are not conterminous: a 
Sussex poacher might seem to him invincibly a pagan, but he 
could recognize in an obscure and lonely townsman a mystical 


vor. cx. 25 
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insight into Scripture such as, he said, a bishop might envy. 
And so with his sexual theory. Man partakes of both the mas- 
culine and feminine natures and woman also is “homo.” Spir- 
itually, sex is only an “aspect,” a “relation.” The subjection 
of women was, for Patmore, no more than a social and polit- 
ical necessity, which no more prejudices her spiritual equality 
than does social status. That this is his doctrine and not a 
gloss of my own, the following quotation will prove: 


Who tries to mend his wife, succeeds 
As he who knows not what he needs. 
He much affronts a worth as high 

As his, and that equality 

Of spirits in which abide the grace 
And joy of her subjected place. 


II. Patmore has said: “Nothing whatever exists, in a 
single entity, but in virtue of its being thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis,” and man, woman, and “homo” were but one in- 
stance, even if the most conspicuous, of this stereoscopic view. 
This conception pervades all Patmore’s thought, but it was 
not original with him, and is not to be called sexual except 
by a metaphor; a metaphor derived from any other instance 
of the same principle would be as valid. The proposition may 
be illustrated by two of Patmore’s own examples: a kite, and a 
magnet. A kite is kept flying by two opposed forces, the 
wind which would carry it away, the string and the weight 
which together hold it opposed to the wind. A magnet at 
once attracts and repels. 

An example, none the less true that it has an appearance 
of being a reductio ad absurdum, may be found in the title 
of one of Patmore’s poems: “Tamerton Church-tower.” The 
tower is one, but we cannot name it without thesis and anti- 
thesis, each of which divides and subdivides. The first pair of 
“yoked opposites” contrasts the homely town with the lonely 
tower; but the name Tamerton is itself a synthesis of opposed 
ideas: the flowing river, Tamar, and the fixed “ton;” and the 
word “church-tower” sets the church and the tower in opposi- 
tion both architecturally and in the associations each word has, 
subjectively. And even so, “church” and “tower” are syn- 
theses: the word “tower” implies at once base and spire, with 
perhaps Thomas Hardy’s homely bell-ringers on the solid 
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earth, and ponderous bells swinging aloft in giddy vacancy. 
The church is a bar-magnet with its negative end in the porch 
and its positive end in the altar, and every part is negative 
in relation to what is in front of it and positive in relation to 
all that is behind it, as even the porch is positive in relation 
to the street, and the sin of fraud in the money-changers there 
carried with it the guilt of sacrilege. The reader will see 
that my analysis can be carried much further. 

That all this was not intended in Patmore’s title, “Tamer- 
ton Church-tower,” makes it the better proof of his own prop- 
osition: it shows that it was in the nature of things and was 
not his invention. The titles of his other books show the same 
conjunction of opposed ideas: of what is remote with what is 
homely, of the attractive with the repellent, of the appealing 
with the severe, “The Angel: in the House,” “The Unknown: 
Eros,” “Principle: in Art,” “Religio: Poet.” He sets Religion 
in one eye, and Poetry in the other, and looks on both indif- 
ferently, in Brutus’ sense of the word. Other examples of 
reconciled contradictions are these: 


If more I love high Heaven than thee, 
I. more than love thee, thee I am, 


both in itself, and as set over against its direct opposite: 


Thee whom even more than Heaven loved I have, 
And yet have not been true even to thee. 


Further examples are: 


God’s grace is the only grace 
And all grace is the grace of God, 


” 66 


and such phrases as “lovely pride,” “sweet pride,” “lovely 
awe,” “ordered freedom,” “commanded good.” 

And now I am to commend Coventry Patmore to Catholic 
readers as a Catholic poet, that is, as one who had more than 
an intellectual interest in Catholic doctrine, and gave it more 
than an imaginative assent. I can allow myself no more than 
two quotations and one comment. 

(From Patmore’s diary): “The relation of the soul to 
Christ as His betrothed wife is the key to the feeling with 
which prayer and love and honor should be offered to Him.” 
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(A wife writes of her husband:) 


For the sake of only love, 
And that his gift, does he approve 
His wife entirely, as the Lord 
The Church His Bride, whom thus the Word 
Calls Black but Comely, Precious, Sweet, 
Fair, Pleasant, Holy, yea, Complete, 
When really she was no such thing! 
But God knew well what He could bring 
From nought, and He, her beauty’s cause 
Saw it, and praised it, ere it was. 

So did, so does my lord, my friend 
On whom for all things I depend; 
Whose I am wholly, rather who 
I am, so am in all things new; 
My Love, my Life, my Reverence, yes, 
And, in some sort, my Righteousness! 
For wisdom does in him so shine 
My conscience seems more his than mine. 


Patmore had written these lines in the person of Jane, con- 
cerning her husband. He canceled them, not that he would 
unsay them, but would leave them unsaid. No human hus- 
band, not even Felix (“Love in Glory”), not even Frederick 
(“Love Militant”), quite deserves them, and Jane (to whose 
lowliness Patmore intrusts so many glorious things to say) 
would scarcely have said them. But the lines were offered to 
Christ, and are His only now, from a Poet who prayed in 
secret: 

In Godhead rise, thither flow back 
All loves. 








THE FLOWER OF ST. JOHN. 
BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


The herb that serves Saint John then grows a flower 


When midsummer days wax sultriest. 
—Churton (The Lord of Burghley). 


= T. JOHN,” says one old writer, “ represents among 

S| the Christian saints the Light par excellence; his 

Mii festival falls at the time of the summer solstice, 

Meee or on the twenty-fourth of June, the last of the 

“64 three days which mark the culmination of the 

sun’s ascension in the heavens. On this day the sun may be 
said not to set, the night is so short, if night there be, for the 
whole heavens in some places are luminous and bright.” 
Hence the bonfires that in many places are built on the eve of 
St. John, in honor of the birth of the forerunner which pre- 
ceded by six months that of the Saviour, Christ. And so, too, 


St. John appropriates the flowers of light and sunshine; as the 
Scarlet Lychnis, called the Great Candlestick, which was sup- 
posed to be lighted up for St. John the Baptist, who was him- 
self “a burning and a shining light:” 

The Scarlet Lychnis, the garden’s pride, 

Flames at St. John the Baptist’s tide, 


an old Folk Rhyme says. 
But the herb which bears his name, and is particularly 
dedicated to his service, is the plant famous in flower lore: 
Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 


Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender rods, 
That searce a leaf appears.—William Cowper. 


“Flaring St.-John’s-wort,” Bayard Taylor calls it, and it is 
“Yellow St.-John’s-wort,” according to Celia Thaxter, the 
flowers, with their golden, sun-shaped discs being especially 
fitted to bear his name. Then, too, it comes into blossom 
about the time of the summer solstice, while, on the twenty- 
ninth of August, the anniversary of his decollation, its red- 
blotched leaves, as if marked with his blood, and its red sap, 
seem to pay honor to his martyrdom. 
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Being thus blessed by name and associations, it has long 
been considered the wonderful herb that cures all sorts of 
wounds, and hypericum red, a red resinous substance ex- 
tracted from the plant, was formerly much used as a healing 
salve. It was also believed that, taken internally, the plant 
would cure melancholy, “if it is gathered on a Friday, in the 
hour of Jupiter, and worn awhile about the neck, in addition.” 
Michael Drayton prescribes “for the stone, that herb we call 
St. John.” In Sicily, it is usual to gather St.-John’s-wort and 
dip it in oil, so transforming it into a “balm for every wound.” 
And, as St. John the Baptist baptized by water, a popular 
tradition found in Tuscany has it that the dew which falls on 
these plants before the sun rises on the morning of St. John’s 
Day is capable of preserving the eyes from all diseases during 
the rest of the year. An ointment was also made of its blos- 
soms; and, indeed, so valuable was it considered, that to those 
who contrive to get a good return for their meagre work or 
money it is said: “You give me colocynth for Herb John”— 
colocynth, a member of the cucumber family, being also of 
medical importance. 

One curious belief is that of the Tyrolese mountaineer, 
who puts the wort into his shoes, believing that so long as it is 
there, he can climb or walk without fatigue. 

One species (Hypericum androscemum) has gained the 
name of Tutsan, or Titsum as it is called in Devonshire, a 
word which comes from the French Toute saine, or Heal-all. 
In Brazil, the Hypericum is said to be an antidote for the bite 
of poisonous serpents; in Russia it is used as a defence against 
hydrophobia; while in England it was employed internally 
against mania, as well as melancholy. 

As St. John’s festival falls at that time of the year when the 
nights are the shortest, and the greatest amount of light is en- 
joyed, the period naturally brings the powers of darkness into 
collision with the powers of light. So Hypericum, coming into 
blossom about St. John’s Day and having flowers which re- 
minded of the sun with its darkness and evil-dispersing rays, 
it was long regarded as specially powerful to avert ill. It 
used to be gathered on the eve of St. John’s Day and hung up 
near the door or windows as a preservative against evil sick- 
ness, lightning, and works of darkness of all kinds. It was at 
one time in great repute for its supposed influence in conjura- 
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tions and enchantments, as we learn from the fact that it used 
to be called by the Italians Fuga demonum, or, as we might 
say in English, “scare-devil,” “devil’s-flight,” or “devil- 
chaser.” It was thought that if a sprig of St.-John’s-wort were 
placed over the door, along with a cross, no witch or demon 
could enter; while the Scotch formerly carried it about their 
persons as a charm against witchcraft. This belief is expressed 
in the charm sung by Meg Merrilies, in Scott’s Guy Mannering, 
at the birth of Harry Bertram: 

Trefoil, Vervain, John’s Wort, Dill, 

Hinder witches of their will. 


For, though it was one of the ingredients witches were some- 
times supposed to put into the baleful drinks prepared for 
their enemies, it could also be used as a counter-charm, since 
folk-lore teaches that the plants and materials employed by 
magicians, sorcerers, shamans, tombas, and other dealers in 
the black arts, are equally efficacious if employed against their 
spells, hence in “Maid Barbara:” 


St.-John’s-wort and fresh cyclamen she in his chamber kept 
From the power of evil angels to guard him while he slept. 


In some places, it was customary to burn this plant, the 
smoke and flame being supposed to possess special efficacy 
against various forms of evil, particularly when thrown into 
the St. John’s Eve bonfires. The name Hypericum is an addi- 
tional testimony to the fact that it was regarded as possessing 
magic properties over evil spirits, for the botanical name 
comes from a Greek word, meaning “to hold over in such a 
way as to protect from anything;” others named the plant 
Sol Terrestris, or Terrestrial Sun, since just as the spirits of 
darkness fly before the light of the solar orb, so do evil spirits 
fly at sight of this. The widespread belief in its efficacy is 
shown by an extract from “Every Man In His Humour:” “On 
the Vigil of St. John Baptist, every man’s door is shadowed 
with greene birch, long fennel, St.-John’s-wort, Orpin, White 
Lilies, and such like.” Perhaps, one reason for this belief is 
the perforated leaves, pierced with minute holes, said to have 
been made by the devil; and since he disliked the plant so 
much, there must be some reason for his hate, found in its 
magical powers, of course. 

However, it is said to be dangerous to gather the herb on 
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St. John’s Day, after the sun has risen; in Altmark they say 
that if you should do so, you will suffer from cancer. And in 
the Isle of Man, they believe in treating this plant with re- 
spect, for they say (or did say before the incursion of visitors 
drove all individuality from the place), that “if you tread on 
the St.-John’s-wort after sunset, a fairy horse will rise from 
the earth and carry you about all night, leaving you in the 
morning wherever he may chance to be at sunrise.” 

It is also believed to have the magic property of revealing 
the presence of witches, and of exposing them engaged in the 
pursuit of plying their wicked calling, so people, armed with 
St.-John’s-wort, were supposed to be able to see them, and by 
mounting the housetop, or some other convenient high view- 
point, would observe many marvelous things during the night 
preceding St. John’s Day. 

And sacred to St. John, 
The magic flower that maidens cull at dawn, 


notes William Story, in his poem, “In the Glen,” referring to 
the use of this plant for the purpose of fortune-telling. For in 
Denmark, many an anxious maiden places the St.-John’s-wort 


between the beams under the roof, that she may learn her fate; 
the usual custom is to put one plant for herself and another for 
her sweetheart; should these grow toward each other, it is an 
omen of her approaching wedding. Another method is to 
gather a blossom, or a leaf; should it wither before the day is 
over she must live the year out a spinster. 

The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 

If the coming year shall make me a bride, 
is a Folk Saying on the St.-John’s-wort. 

However, should you have no fear of illness, lightning, 
witches, or spinsterhood, there will be no harm in your seeking 
Thoreau’s “upland pastures where the johnswort grows,” at 
daybreak on June 24th. The flowers will be there, and the 
birds, and the dew, and the glorious dawn, and the wonder of 
a waking day, and in this hour alone with nature and nature’s 
God, you will receive such a revelation of the Creator’s loving 
care for His children that you can face the future with hope 
and equanimity. 








Rew Books. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE. By John Howley, 

M.A. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 

Psychologists have of late years invaded the domain of the 
spiritual life, seeking to throw light on the nature of its phe- 
nomena and on the laws they assume regulate them. The liter- 
ature of the subject has been, to a large extent, in the hands of 
men who ignore the supernatural. The work before us will be 
eagerly hailed by all interested in the art of arts—the guidance of 
souls—-who will find every chapter illuminating and informative, 
also by those who are restive under the pseudo science of the 
spiritual life formulated by agnostic psychologists in their polite 
attack on religion. 

In an introductory chapter, Professor Howley outlines the 
matter and method of the study of religious experience. Passing 
to conversion which, naturally, holds a central place in the study 
of the inner life, he criticizes the theories of those who, like Wil- 
liam James, look for the explanation of it in the ill-explored realm 
of the sub-conscious. The reader will note with much interest 
the extraordinary importance Professor Howley attaches to the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, which, “in the hands of Canis- 
ius became the Labarum of the Counter Reformation and saved 
Germany from being totally lost to Catholicism. ... The or- 
dinary spirituality of the Catholic Church today is the spirituality 
of the Exercises, because they are the compendium and quintes- 
sence of the historic spirituality of the Church, the ascetic lore 
of centuries of saints and doctors, systematized by the religious 
genius of one who was the personification of sanctified common 
sense.” 

In the two following chapters our author analyzes conver- 
sion as it is witnessed in Evangelical revivals, and sets forth the 
true nature of it as it is exemplified in Catholic circles. 

In the second part of the book Professor Howley deals with 
various conceptions of mysticism. Reminding us that “it is a 
complete anachronism to speak of meditation in the modern 
sense of the word in connection with the Christians and monks 
of the first fourteen centuries (at that time they prayed; they 
did not meditate),” and dismissing with contempt the theories of 
agnostic psychology, he takes up the views of some leading Cath- 
olic ascetical writers. He joins issue with those who, like Rodri- 
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guez, regard mystical experience as “something miraculous in 
character . . . a Divine favor which it would be dangerous to 
desire.” He also questions the view of Father Poulain, who denies 
the character of true mysticism to the prayer of simplicity. To 
Father Poulain’s treatise, Les Graces d’ Oraison, he pays a gen- 
erous tribute as “a monument of industrious research, destined 
to rank with Scaramelli’s great work as a storehouse of expe- 
rience and quite indispensable to the student of mystical phe- 
nomena.” Surely and steadily, step by step, he proceeds to elu- 
cidate the true idea of mysticism, and the manner in which the 
soul is disposed for it, drawing copiously on the great spiritual 
writers of the Church for proof and illustration, analyzing, as far 
as it can be analyzed, a spiritual process which in the nature of 
things must always remain more or less illusive, more or less 
inscrutable. 

Mysticism he defines as “a quasi-intuition of the Divine.” 
“It is very probable,” he concludes, “that more Christians receive 
mystical experience than is usually thought; still the vast bulk 
do not progress much beyond a well-directed cultivation of the 
self for God. ... They will not lose all, including self, to find 
all; and so they remain in the middle passage.” 

In the literature which has been growing around the psychol- 
ogy of religious experience there has been a sad and strange lack 
of works from Catholic pens. This clamant need has now been 
met by a book which for sanity of thought, acuteness of analysis, 
and masterly grasp of a vast and difficult subject will for a long 
time to come hold a place all its own in the literature of 
mysticism. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. With Introduction, 
Text and Notes. By Robert Eaton. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $2.00. 

Father Eaton of the Birmingham Oratory is already known 
to the readers of THE CaTHoLic WorLp by his work on the Psalter, 
Sing Ye to the Lord. His commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel is a 
welcome addition to our growing Biblical literature. In the intro- 
duction the author outlines for us the personality of St. Mark, his 
place in the history of the Apostolic Age, and his personal rela- 
tion to the moving forces of the Age, St. Peter, St. Paul, and his 
own cousin, St. Barnabas. Next we have the Petrine character of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, and on this important point the author calls 
attention to the numerous small touches in the Markan narrative 
which make for the vividness and originality of the Gospel, and 
thus furnish proof that it goes back to an eyewitness—St. Peter. 
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Finally, we have a brief statement of the date, language, and place 
of composition of the Gospel, its plan, object, and special features. 

The body of the book is the commentary proper. The sacred 
text is conveniently placed at the top of the page; below are the 
author’s notes. The textual notes will prove very useful; the 
author constantly keeps in view the reading of the original Greek. 
The exegetical notes are brief and concise, but they furnish all 
that is necessary for a good understanding of the sacred text. 
The appendix contains studies on the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Scribes, Herodians, and the Synagogue. 

The book is popular in character, and does not enter into the 
more intricate problems of Biblical criticism which would interest 
only the professional scripturist or theologian. But it is written 
in a fine Catholic spirit, and its pages bespeak the author’s famil- 
iarity with the Biblical problems of our time. Something might 
have been added on the Synoptic Question, which is of such im- 
portance for the history and exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels. 
The Biblical Commission has on two occasions spoken on 
the matter. The discussion of the “clausula” (Mark xvi. 9-20) 
is far too brief, and the suggestion that the lack of continuity be- 
tween the opening verses of chapter xvi. and the “clausula’’ is 
probably due to the fact that some verses are missing (p. 188), 
will hardly commend itself as the solution. The author passes 
over the thorny problem of the seeming discrepancy between the 
Synoptics and St. John on the chronology of the Passion. The 
Eschatologists exaggerate when they make the “Kingdom of God” 
refer exclusively to future life; our author (p. 6) goes to the oppo- 
site extreme-that the phrase “invariably means the Church on 
earth.” 


THE LAST KNIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By Theodore May- 
nard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.60 net. 

Even here in his newly adopted country, Theodore Maynard 
may be said to have arrived poetically at the point where his new 
work has a right to prompt welcome and appreciation. He is of 
the “little flock” of seers, who see not only far, but straight 
through the somewhat tangled ways of modern life and art. And 
whenever his work is written at the flood-tide of inspiration— 
even when, peradventure, it is not—it may be counted upon for a 
verbal beauty at once dreamy and definite, for a vivid, often 
magical, interpretation of nature, for a very simple and wholly 
profound allegiance to Catholic ideals and for that rollicking 
verve which distinguishes all disciples of the “Chesterbelloc” 
philosophy. 
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This is the second volume of Mr. Maynard’s poems (he has 
been responsible, meanwhile, for a novel and an anthology!) 
published in the United States, and it is of a delectable variety. 
Most engaging poems to children—the poet’s own—are here, with 
a sheaf of admirable sonnets, chivalric legends and serio-comic 
ballades, a group of worthy War verses, and poems in that strain 
of bold and tender mysticism which remains his greatest achieve- 
ment. Several of these last are love-songs, Patmorean in matter 
as before, exquisitely Maynardian in manner. And side by side 
with these—since, obviously, they stand close in the poet’s own 
vision—are such soaring things as “Laus Deo” and “O Felix 
Culpa.” These spiritual poems are really important in their lyrical 
quickening of dogma: and they compensate Mr. Maynard’s present 
collection for the absence of that unforgettable praise of “Holy 
Laughter” in its predecessor. 


IRELAND IN THE EUROPEAN SYSTEM. By James Hogan. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. I., 1500-1557. $5.00. 
The literary revival in Ireland which marked the opening 

years of the twentieth century has now been followed by re- 
doubled activity of Irish scholars in the field of historical study. 
Apart from the polemical literature that has marked the struggle 
for self-government during the past decade, many works of solid 
learning have appeared dealing with social and economic, as well 
as political conditions. Professor Hogan, of University College, 
Cork, now adds to the growing list a history of Ireland in the 
European System. The author believes that conditions are not 
yet ripe, in point of research and scholarship, for a history of 
early and medizval Ireland to be undertaken on an adequate and 
consecutive plan, but that the reverse is true with respect to the 
history of modern Ireland. An immense body of historical ma- 
terial in the form of original records, State papers, memoirs, and 
letters has now become available to the student of the modern 
period. Professor Hogan has chosen in the present volume the 
field of the relations between Ireland and the system of alliances 
and counter-alliances which prevailed in Europe during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

Professor Hogan has made a notable contribution to the study 
of Irish history. The elaborate introduction to the volume in 
which he sketches the background of Ireland’s relations to Eng- 
land and to Europe forms an admirable essay in itself, and will 
enable the uninitiated reader to understand the meaning of the 
shifting alliances which fill the pages of the history of the six- 
teenth century. The analogies between the past and the present 
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position of Ireland are obvious at every turn. But it is not with 
any object of partisan propaganda that the author has written. 
He is merely a scholar, intent upon historical truth for its own 
sake and its own interest. To those who love Ireland even the 
more outlying portions of her history will awaken their sym- 
pathetic attention and lead, it is to be hoped, to similar studies 
in related fields. 


IN SEARCH OF THE SOUL. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Two volumes. $20.00 per set. 
There is only one word which can be applied to these two 

volumes and that is Dominie Sampson’s, “Prodigious!” Pro- 
digious in size, for it consists of two large volumes with nearly 
nine hundred pages of closely printed matter. Prodigious in dili- 
gent, but unfortunately misdirected, search of literature, for there 
are not less than sixteen hundred names in the list of author- 
ities given. Prodigious also in its glaring mistakes, as we shall 
show by a few selections. Of course, as might be expected in any 
book by this author, a great deal of space is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the works of Gall, a writer whom scientific men, 
to the great disgust of Dr. Hollander, absolutely refuse to con- 
sider seriously. In fact, some of them have spoken of him in 
terms which show the reverse of respect. 

We have no quarrel with Dr. Hollander for his partiality for 
Gall or for phrenology, though we marvel at both, and we agree 
with the concluding statement of his book that man is “not a 
conscious machine, but a spiritual being.” 

What we do quarrel with is his amazing ignorance on points 
which ought to be, and are, as clear as any historical matters can 
be. For instance: 

Volume I., p. 81: “For three hundred years Christianity 
was a religion without a ritual, or a priesthood, or temples, or 
altars, or public worship.” A most astounding statement. The 
writer cannot be thinking of Christianity as commonly under- 
stood, for that had a ritual since, as is everywhere admitted, the 
Canon of the Mass in all its essentials, if not in its entirety, is 
apostolic in date. It had an episcopate and orders, for St. Paul 
instructs St. Timothy in the duties of a bishop. It had altars and 
public worship, though Dr. Hollander seems not to have heard of 
Roma Sotteranea, nor ever to have read the always interesting 
Acts of the Apostles or the little familiar bits at the end of many 
of the Epistles. It is not too much to say that it is impossible 
to trust, without collation with other books, any man who is 
capable of a statement such as this and, as no busy person can 
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be constantly correcting his author, we cannot commend this 
work to anyone who is not addicted to the hobby of collecting 
startling mistakes. Let us take a very few more. Page 105: 
“Aquinas brought science again under the sway of theological 
methods and ecclesiastical control.” A complete misstatement, 
for what the Angelic Doctor did and what neo-Scholastics are 
doing today was to take the facts (let us be clear that they are 
facts) of science and employ them in the elucidation of philo- 
sophical theses. 

Volume I., p. 117: Galileo “died in 1642, the prisoner of the 
Inquisition. He was not allowed to make a will, and he was 
denied the right of burial in consecrated ground.” As a matter of 
common, vulgar, historical fact, Galileo died in his own house 
fortified by all the sacraments of the Church and by the special 
blessing of the reigning Pontiff, and was buried in the Church of 
Santa Croce in his own town—hardly unconsecrated ground. 

Volume I., p. 128: The old stupid falsehood—exposed time 
after time—as to the supposed prohibition of anatomy by the 
Bull of Boniface VIII. “It was universally and constantly con- 
strued to prohibit dissection.” This statement is not ignorance 
only, but pure ineptitude, for the Bull, as he says, was published 
in 1300, yet the author of the above dogmatic statement as to the 
prohibition of anatomy, tells us a few lines further down, first, 
that Mondino publicly dissected two bodies in Bologna in 1315, 
and secondly, that public dissections were decreed (whatever that 
means) in the Universities of Montpellier in 1366, at Venice in 
1368, and at four other universities, which he names, shortly 
afterwards. What is to be thought of the critical acumen of the 
writer who can place these statements, utterly opposed to one 
another, on the same page? 

Volume I., p. 178: “Geology became established as a science, 
having broken loose from the trammels of theology” (in 1776). 
Dr. Hollander has heard of Bishop Nicholaus Stensen as an anat- 
omist, but is evidently unaware that he is universally recognized 
as the Father of Modern Geology, and especially that he settled the 
question of fossils which our author supposes to have remained 
unsettled until geology escaped from the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition. Stensen, by the way, died in 1687, just about a hundred 
years before geology, according to Dr. Hollander, got out of its 
prison. 

The fact is, his book is full of mistakes, even on small points, 
e. g., Professor D. J. Cunningham (a very distinguished anatomist 
who died only the other day) was not Lecturer on Anatomy in 
the University of Belfast (which did not exist as a University in 
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his time), but Professor of Anatomy in the University of Dublin 
(see p. 227). It is a small and unimportant point, but it shows 
the kind of carelessness, to put it mildly, exhibited in the previous 
quotations. It really moves to indignation that at this date and 
with all the means of information open to them, those who— 
we must suppose—desire to be regarded as serious writers should 
be guilty of errors of which a child of twelve ought to be ashamed. 


REMINISCENCES OF LEO NICOLAYEVITCH TOLSTOI. By 

Maxim Gorky. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 

It is always interesting to see what an anarchist thinks of his 
god. These reminiscences of Tolstoi by Gorky present a rather 
unusual picture—of the god direcfly and of the anarchist in- 
directly. Written when he was much younger, in the form of 
fragmentary notes, the first part of the book gives a vivid por- 
trayal of the great Russian. The second part consists of a letter 
written by Gorky on the occasion of Tolstoi’s death and constitutes 
a recapitulation of his opinions. In the light of Gorky’s present 
activities as a leading member of the Soviet this picture is il- 
luminating. 

He shows a Tolstoi who might have been a cross between a 
philosopher and a satyr. A god on the mountain in one mood, 
a peasant in muck the next; a man of great tenderness, gentle 
appreciation and a quaint sense of humor; his talk ranges from 
God to women—God reverently and women a little cynically. The 
views of the master and the student are summed up in one 
passage: 

“The minority feel the need of God because they have got 
everything else, the majority because they have nothing.” 

To this Gorky appends: “I would put it differently: the 
majority believe in God from cowardice, only the few believe in 
him from fullness of soul.” 

When you weigh these two opinions you see the different 
viewpoints of the men. Gorky’s is more cynical and penetrating— 
but his observations do not always pentrate to the truth. That is 
the great mistake many of us make—we think that because a 
mind penetrates the surface of things it must necessarily plumb 
Reality. Tolstoi believed in God—he belonged to both the minor- 
ity who have everything and, by an act of his own will, to the 
majority who have nothing. 

Unquestionably Tolstoi had the detachment of the mystic, the 
acceptance, the supple will, the other-worldliness that one reads in 
the words of those whose hearts are set on other things. 
There are other sides of Tolstoi shown in this book, and would 
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that space permitted us to speak of them. This view must 
suffice—this view of Tolstoi as the mystic. For he was a mystic, 
and in studying the many-sided phases of the mystical attitude, 
Tolstoi’s is a chapter that cannot be overlooked. To the end he 
was, as Gorky witnesses, a man with an active and living faith. 
His final rebuke to this young anarchist—as Gorky was then—is 
amazingly direct, and after hearing it Gorky wrote: 

“And I, who do not believe in God, looked at him for some 
reason very cautiously and a little timidly, I looked and thought: 
‘The man is godlike.’ ” 


A THEORY OF THE MECHANISM OF SURVIVAL. By W. 
Whately Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Numerous attempts have been made to explain the psychic 

phenomena connected with abnormal states, clairvoyance and 

mediumistic operations. Some have simply disposed of these 
phenomena as frauds; others, such as Raupert and some of our 

Catholic theologians, have regarded them as evil intentioned oper- 

ations of wicked spirits; scientific materialists have, as a rule, 

offered some mechanistic explanation. 

One of the most ingenious explanations of the latter group 
has recently come from Mr. W. Whately Smith. His subtitle, 
“The Fourth Dimension and Its Applications,” indicates his line of 
reasoning. The idea of evolving a plausible explanation of such 
psychic phenomena by the application of the Fourth Dimension, 
dates back at least to the Slade-Zoellner investigation in 1878, but 
this work of Mr. Smith is the first formal and comprehensive 
attempt. 

After explaining four-dimensional space, the author prepares 
our mind for its application to various phenomena by having us 
suppose a two-dimensional space inhabited by two-dimensional 
creatures with two-dimensional perceptions. It is, of course, clear 
that such hypothetical creatures can have no knowledge of phe- 
nomena involving three-dimensional operations. In the same way 
beings such as we are, perceiving normally only through a three- 
dimensional vehicle, can have no idea of operations or facts in- 
volved in a four-dimensional world. But the fact that we are not 
cognizant of four-dimensional existence does not justify us in 
denying it. Thus prepared, we are taken through a number of 
applications of the fourth dimension to cases of clairvoyance, “ex- 
teriorization,” “apparent penetration of matter by matter,” and 
telekinesis. The writer also considers the fourth dimension in 
relation to Time in order to explain cases of pre-vision; applies it 
to problems of Vitality and Will; and suggests that it may correct 
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many of our notions and solve many of our difficulties relative to 
the physical sciences. 

Having made these applications, the writer proposes a mech- 
anism of consciousness that will function both in the three and 
four-dimensional states. He is not certain whether there should 
be two or three vehicles of psychic activity. There should cer- 
tainly be one vehicle for normal, three-dimensional perception, 
and one for four-dimensional perception; but whether this latter 
can also function three-dimensionally, or whether a third vehicle, 
a connecting link between the two states, is required, is left open 
to conjecture. If this connecting link, this “Etheric Double,” 
does exist, it leaves the body at death in the form of rarified, 
etherialized matter, and either passes off, a more refined third 
vehicle and itself discontinues existence, or begins functioning 
as a purely four-dimensional vehicle. 

In spite of the insistence of the author that this theory does 
not and will not conflict with religious dogmas, the hypothesis 
gives rise to grave suspicions. Four-dimensional space and the 
four-dimensional vehicle will scarcely accord with the traditional 
belief in Heaven and Hell, and with the traditional concept of the 
condition of the soul after death. It seems better suited as a 
working hypothesis for Theosophy than for Christianity. If this 
theory is carried to its logical conclusions, the final resurrection of 
the body becomes at least superfluous. Mr. Smith suggests as one 
of the advantages of this hypothesis the harmonization of antag- 
onistic materialistic and theistic thought, but throughout the work 
we gain the impression that this harmony is effected by completely 
materializing the soul. Is his mechanistic soul not merely a 
chemico-biological soul? The Theory of the Mechanism of Sur- 
vival is interesting, but even as a mere hypothesis it is apparently 
dangerous. 


THE LIFE OF ST. MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE. By Rt. Rev. 
E. Bougaud, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.75 net. 
This handsomely executed reprint of Bishop Bougaud’s work, 

which was first put out a number of years ago, serves as fitting 
reminder of the first anniversary of St. Margaret Mary’s canon- 
ization. The writing of such a life makes large demand on heart 
and head, and the lapse of time has but brought into clearer 
relief the enduring delicacy of Monseigneur Bougaud’s craftsman- 
ship. The good Bishop has gone to his well-earned rest, and his 
own heart is in the custody of the Visitandines of Orleans; but 
his praise of the Sacred Heart springs forth as freshly as when the 
words were first penned. 


VoL. cxi. 26 
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The author spent ten years of his priesthood as chaplain to 
the Visitation nuns at Dijon, his native city. Hence, he was in a 
position to treat with discrimination the genesis and sublime 
progress of the devotion to the Heart of Jesus. The history of 
that devotion is the history of the spiritual daughters of St. 
Francis de Sales and St. Chantal; as well as the history of all that 
is best and most heroic in the Catholic Faith of modern France. 
The Bishop of Laval has succeeded in achieving an always difficult 
literary feat, that of maintaining a proper balance between the 
historical and the devotional. Added to this, both translator and 
illustrator have contributed to a setting that is worthy, in every 
way, of the “Pearl of Paray.” 

All will appreciate somewhat of the grandeur of the Revela- 
tions made through the humble convent grill to a humble virgin. 
Surely, too, there will be no reader uninterested in the scholarly, 
yet far from pedantic, list of references to the Sacred Heart, 
dating from the early ages of Christianity in what may be termed 
the “preparatio” of the Sacred Heart’s reign and the account 
of Its Apostolate as given in the thirteenth and succeeding chap- 
ters. A skilled hand has added the conclusion, which comprises, 
amongst other valuable matter, the words of His Holiness, Bene- 
dict XV., concerning the Saint’s canonization, and a statement of 
the fact, very interesting to Americans, that to the United States 
belongs the honor of having first dedicated a church to the Sacred 
Heart—that erected at Conewago, Pennsylvania, by the Jesuit, 
Father Pellentz, in 1787. 

Cause for congratulation is to be found in the price of the 
biography, which is, for these days, extremely moderate. It 
would, however, have gained very considerably by the insertion 
of an index at the end, 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. Religion, First Manual. Re- 
ligion, First Course. By Roderick MacEachen, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.20, $1.28, 28 cents respectively. 
With these volumes a new note is struck in our elementary 

teaching of religion. Some may consider the ideas here expressed 

as radical and iconoclastic, but any who have been confronted by 
the almost hopeless futility of mere routine recitation, will wel- 
come and applaud this system of Dr. MacEachen. In it, he in- 
sists on the volitional as an essential aid to the intellectual train- 
ing of the child, on the child’s own expression of the Divine 
truths, rather than on the “memory phrase” of an abstruse theo- 
logical conclusion. His complete theory, as contained in The 
Teaching of Religion, will furnish thought for the teacher, not 
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only of religion, but of all elementary grades. It is a logical and 
sensible system, based on actual observation and knowledge of 
the child mind and impulses, and seeks to develop the awakening 
faculties in a sane and natural way. In the latter part of the 
book, Dr. MacEachen applies his theory, and outlines the manner 
in which the main doctrines of religion may be presented. The 
other two books, Religion, First Course and Religion, First Manual, 
are companion volumes, and show his theory in working attire. 
The former book is aptly and beautifully illustrated, and will 
supply material for many interesting classes. The latter is a book 
of questions, not in the traditional, abstract form of the cate- 
chism, but such as would naturally occur in a child’s conversa- 
tion. These books fulfill a need, and may their publication augur 
a new and more effective teaching of God’s truth to the little ones. 


LIFE AND LETTERS. By J. C. Squire. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $3.00 net. 

Mr. Squire has already been introduced to the reading public 
in the first and second series of Books in General, published 
under the pseudonym of “Solomon Eagle;” here he drops the 
mask and speaks in his own person. So apt was his first title, 
and so closely does he follow in this the path outlined in the 
earlier publications, that he might have not unprofitably made 
this his third series on Books in General. He has collected here 
some forty from his weekly contributions to Land and Water, 
just as the first and second series were recruited, if memory 
serves, from The New Statesman. 

Mr. Squire’s tastes in reading are catholic; he ranges from 
Chinese folk-lore to Anatole France, from Dr. Johnson and Pope 
to Marryat and Sax Rohmer, with the deftness of touch and sure- 
ness of attack which have brought him, still a young man, as 
such things go, to the editor’s chair of The London Mercury. 
His literary criticism is informed with a large-hearted optimism; 
he finds idealism in Swift, a large imagination alive to natural 
beauty and the mystery of life in Pope, even generosity in Rabe- 
lais. He has written a sincerely appreciative review of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s Short History of England, a book not calculated to 
arouse enthusiasm in the breast of the English critic. His opti- 
mism does not blind him, however, to moral values. Writing of 
Anatole France, for instance, after a just estimate of his gifts, 
he goes on to say: “He is a connoisseur first and a man after- 
wards: taste and wit are for him substitutes for morality and 
religion. The philosophy which has dominated Anatole France 
has made him, with some deliberation, seal the springs of enthu- 
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siasm, of love, of worship. He feels himself larger than life, but 
he is not. If he lives, and I think he will live, he will live as a 
maker of bijouterie, a craftsman, a witty and dainty essayist.” 
He is equally frank in his appreciation of George Meredith and 
Walt Whitman. 

The disadvantage inhering in work of this type is that it is 
bound to be, of its very nature, ephemeral, lacking in that per- 
manency of interest which alone could raise it from journalism 
to literature. By far the larger number of these contributions 
are reprinted book reviews; they have already been deprived of 
the timeliness concomitant with the appearance of the book. 
They represent the author’s personal reaction to the book in his 
hand, and can cover but one aspect of a many-sided subject. 
Hence they are not intended to present the author’s full mind on 
any one topic; and those who will disagree with his pronounce- 
ments—and there are sure to be many who cannot see with him 
on, say, Meredith and Whitman—should not in justice demand of 
Mr. Squire that he do more than the scope of the review allowed. 
Within a narrow compass he has packed a great deal of shrewd 
and original commentary, on letters, indeed, rather than on life, 
which rests on wide reading and sympathetic observation: and 
while the book is not a literary history to be kept on a shelf for 


frequent reference, it will be read by many with interest and 
profit. 


HISTORY OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH INFANTRY, 
U. S. A. Compiled by Gerald F. Jacobson. New York: The 
Devinne Press. $5.00. 

From the regimental seal and its motto, “Pro Patria et 
Gloria,” on the cover to the diagram map of the regiment’s glor- 
ious operations at the back of this stout, well-bound, perfectly 
printed book this history of the famous old Seventh New York 
Infantry of the New York National Guard, and of its fighting in 
France when mustered into the Federal service as the “One Hun- 
dred and Seventh Infantry, U. S. A.,” is in all respects a model of 
what a regimental history should be. It has great value as a con- 
tribution to the general history of American participation in the 
Great War. In addition, it is a most noteworthy example of 
regimental unity, of the esprit de corps of the celebrated Seventh 
Infantry, and of the literary and artistic ability of its members. 
For the book is not done by hireling hands, it is the joint product 
of the regiment itself. It was produced under the direction of the 
Colonel of the regiment, Mortimer D. Bryant; its compiler, Gerald 
F. Jacobson, is a sergeant; its two editors are Corporal Leslie W. 
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Rowland and Sergeant Harry T. Mitchell, and each company and 
each department and special company of the regiment supplies its 
own historian, to the number of sixteen, while the remarkable, 
vivid, powerful illustrations are all, with the exception of the of- 
ficial photographs, the work of regimental artists, who are buck 
privates, corporals and sergeants. Indeed, there is about this 
book the unity, the strength, the harmony and the finality of re- 
sult which were the great “notes” of the War work of the nation 
itself. The reader is reminded of the communal or guild works 
of the past ages of faith, works in which all concerned wrought 
in the one spirit of brotherly coéperation. 

The battle of the Hindenburg line was the most important 
of the actions in which the One Hundred and Seventh gained 
glory—at the price which is simply, and with stark eloquence, told 
in the long list of the regiment’s dead—but the battle of La Selle 
River, the battle of Jone de Mer Ridge, and the engagements at 
St. Maurice, East Poperinghe, and elsewhere are also part of the 
splendid record. 

Of special interest to Catholics is the chapter contributed by 
Chaplain Peter E. Hoey, a Paulist Father, one of the four chap- 
lains with the regiment. That the impression of unity, the spirit 
of brotherhood, which even to the most casual reader of the book 
is so obvious, is not a forced or a sentimental interpretation, is 
made strikingly and authoritatively evident by Father Hoey. 
“Catholic, Protestant, and Jew were all alike to me,” he writes, 
“for in their hearts and souls there dwelt a common nobility, 
within their breasts there burned a common ideal, they were 
actuated by a unity of purpose which should ever be typical of 
the Sons of America.” And from Father Hoey’s chapter there 
issues a striking passage, the message of his experiences with the 
regiment, in which there is also, perhaps, the lesson of the War 
itself to all the world: the lesson of the power of Love: “Cold in 
death, with bodies torn and crushed and mutilated, yet did I 
find many a rosary pressed to cold, dead lips, and many a 
mother’s prayer book all sodden with blood, resting close to the 
heart which had ceased to beat. It was a very significant fact 
that in almost every instance we found upon the bodies of the 
dead either of two things—a woman’s picture, a symbol of her 
love, or a religious memento, a fruit of her love. Ah, if woman 
only knew the place where men have enshrined her, if she only 
knew her wondrous power for good, if she only realized in part 
to what extent she stirs the wells of man’s inner being, she would 
storm the heart of God Himself for purity, for deeper love, for 
sympathy and keener vision, that she might accomplish the 
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destiny which God has given her to achieve. But perhaps here, 
too, the War has wrought a change. I could not help but wonder 
at the intensity of the love with which the boys almost worshipped 
their dear ones at home. Today, in that love, I see a remedy for 
a world disease.” 


QUICKSANDS OF YOUTH. By Franklin Chase Hoyt, Presiding 
Justice, Children’s Court of the City of New York. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

This volume of two hundred and forty-one pages contains a 
series of stories “telling of youth’s encounter with the law.” They 
are based on personal experiences of Justice Hoyt. No technical 
terms are used. A simple narrative style is employed throughout. 
The tragedies and the comedies that pass before a Children’s 
Court in a great city are described by typical instances drawn 
from the records. The author includes here and there touches of 
comment and interpretation on problems in child life and the 
spirit and aims of children’s courts. The reviewer found the 
keenest delight in reading the volume. The incidents described 
are highly instructive. The tone throughout is optimistic, but it 
never departs from the region of facts. Teachers, parents, clergy- 
men who are not well informed as to the actual operation of 
Juvenile Courts will find Justice Hoyt’s volume helpful to the 
greatest degree. Social workers who are well informed will read 
the volume with genuine pleasure. Who would not wish to know 
more about the ingenious truant who had convinced his mother 
that the marks C and D were the best given in his school. He 
had explained that A meant awful; B indicated bad; while C and 
D meant respectively corking and dandy. 

The tone of this volume is most wholesome, and fully in 
keeping with the splendid qualities that its author brings to the 
administration of the Children’s Court over which he presides. 


FLAME OF THE FOREST. By Constance Bishop. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 

As a picture of life in India, Constance Bishop’s story is of 
great interest to the untraveled Westerner, for the insight it gives 
into the fanaticism, cruelty, and superstition of the elusive, pagan 
East. 

The novel is overcrowded with a host of the most unattractive 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians, who gossip, flirt, lie, steal, and write 
slanderous, anonymous letters. They are certainly a sorry set, 
although, as we judge, drawn to the life. 

The hero is pursued for years by a demon of a woman doctor, 
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who tries to win him through the medium of her lies and pagan 
magic. Luckily the priests manage to kill her just in time at a 
temple service. On the other hand, he is in love with a drunken 
rascal’s wife—a purely platonic affair, of course, although the 
husband naturally thinks otherwise. A very obliging man-eating 
tiger disposes of the husband, and the future seems bright for the 
devoted pair. 

The heroine, on the verge of entering the Church, makes “the 
great refusal” to marry a heartless, agnostic biologist, who drives 
her blind through overwork. His cruelty is a blessing in disguise, 
for it brings her at last to the true Faith. 

The story is well written, dramatically told, but the Catholic 
characters are not types calculated to attract thinking non-Cath- 
olics to the Church. 


HEART BLOSSOMS. By Mary Donatus. Villa Maria College 

Press. $1.00. 

It is not always that the heart travels further than the head, 
but there is in the present little volume a distinct advance over 
the Thought-Blossoms issued not long ago by the same author. 
As before, the quatrains are notably happy, while the devotional 
verses are for the most part full of healthy cheer and color. And 
in “My Tree of the City Street,” the nun-singer gives us real 
originality of concept and poignancy of emotion. 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE. By Scott Nearing. New York: The 

Rand School of Social Science. $1.00. 

The thesis which this latest production of the prolific ex- 
Professor of Economics at the University of Pennsylvania seeks 
to establish is that America has become a plutocratic world em- 
pire. The mass of statistics with which the author supports this 
contention is impressive, and perhaps affords sufficient basis for 
the prediction that our country might some day become a world 
power of this character. Nevertheless, the most important infer- 
ences which he draws from his presentation of facts will not be 
accepted by many persons outside the ranks of Socialists and 
pessimists. For all that, the book is well worth reading. 


THE NARROW HOUSE. By Evelyn Scott. New York: Boni & 

Liveright. $2.00. 

One of the canons of Greek sculpture at its best period was 
that things ugly or ignoble should not be portrayed, since such 
phases of life are abnormal and transient, therefore should not 
be given permanent form. Modern apostles of realism disagree 
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with the ancient Greeks. They assert that ugly things are natural 
and permanent, and in the sacred name of truth should be made 
the subject of Art with a capital A. (Hence, our present need for 
censorship of the movies, etc.) But there is another kind of 
realism which finds that 


In the mud and scum of things, 
Always, always, something sings, 


which emphasizes the struggle and aspiration that is part of every 
one of us and whose triumph is the normal and natural thing, 
and this is the only realism that is true. 

Miss Scott is blind to this vision. Her rather tiresome, be- 
cause too obviously painstaking, characterization, her keen, un- 
sympathetic, and superficial analyses, are of things sordid and 
commonplace, and they show her incapable of penetrating to the 
true depths of human lives. The Narrow House is a narrow book, 
and an unpleasant and false book. 


OLITICAL SUMMARY OF THE UNITED STATES, 1789-1920, by 

Ernest Fletcher Clymer (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 
net), is an extremely handy book because of the concise information 
that it contains. It gives a short sketch of the early Government and 
the electoral system; a brief biography of the twenty-eight Presidents 
from 1789 to 1920; a thumb nail sketch of the political parties and 
their origin and the order of their appearance and, finally, a detailed 
statement of the electoral votes cast in the presidential elections. 

It is a splendid reference book that should prove useful to a great 


many people. 


ITHIN THE YEAR AFTER, by Betty Adler (Chicago: M. A. Dono- 
hue & Co. $2.00), gives the author’s impressions of the War 
countries shortly after the close of hostilities. She is well qualified for 
this work, having been special correspondent of the Lee News Syndi- 
cate in France, Belgium, Italy and Germany, and also as the regular 
correspondent of the American Commission to negotiate peace in Paris. 
She tells a most interesting and delightful story of her experiences 
at Versailles, her trip to Chateau Thierry, Belleau Woods and Verdun. 
She also gives her impressions of a journey to Egypt and impressions 
received while traveling through Belgium. 
The book is written in a light narrative form and provides very 
pleasant: reading. Its value lies in the pictures vividly painted of 
conditions that existed at the close of the War. 


MONG ITALIAN PEASANTS, by Tony Cyriax, illustrated by the 
author; with an introduction by Muirhead Bone. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00). Since the time of Gray few travelers in 
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Italy have come home without a lavish praise for its charm. One will 
sing the charm of cities, Rome, Florence, Venice; another of Riviera 
sunlight, San Remo, Mentone, Sorrento; another of cathedrals, St. 
Peter’s, St. Mark’s, the temple at Milan. Charm is everywhere—choose 
what you will. Miss Cyriax finds charm, too, but to many the charm 
she finds will not be particularly fascinating. In easy, simple style 
she writes an account of a stay among the peasants of northern Italy. 
Parts of the book are interesting, to be sure. One likes to see vivid 
pictures of home life of any people, no matter what the worldly goods 
of the people may total in value. But even vivid pictures may grow 
tedious, and Miss Cyriax’s book will not grip one who looks for some- 
thing rather substantial by way of nourishment to offer one’s spirit. 
In several of her vignettes of country life there is a certain artistic 
finish, but some of them seem to be lacking in soul, and tell us stories 
that seem to be not quite told. To reproduce faithfully the profanity 
she heard seems to have been one of the author’s mild obsessions. 
When she wishes us to believe with her that the northern tillers of the 
soil have kindly hearts, and offer a welcome to the stranger within the 
gates of their villages, we agree with her without reserve. 


ATAN’S DIARY, by Leonid Andreleff (New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.25), is a translation from the Russian. The author died in Eng- 
land in 1919 while seeking refuge from Bolshevist opponents. He was 
a worker in oil, as well as in ink; one quickly detects the sweep of a 
real artist in his words. The Diary is a stinging satire on human life. 
Satan, bent on worldly amusement, is depicted as murdering a multi- 
millionaire, and at once animates the body with his own evil spirit. 
He starts on a tour, reaches Rome, and encounters the mysteriously 
misanthropic Mr. Magnus, by whom Satan is outwitted in his own 
devilish devices. The spurious virtues, deceptions and hypocrisies 
of men and of a young woman, supposedly the daughter of Magnus, 
constitute the colors from which the author spreads his pictures. 
The atmosphere and the storms of Rome have been put in print. 
The calms and the tempests of satanic emotion are portrayed in a real- 
istic but, at times, ultra-suggestive manner. There are anti-clerical 
thrusts hardly to be pardoned on the ground that they have emanated 
from the “father of lies.” The overstepping of what is proper extends 
even into the department of rhetoric. The leeway of the oxymoron can 
scarcely justify a description which involves the wailing of “silent 
violins.” Although eminently artistic in places, the book is not to be 
commended because of its matter and motive. 


RESIDENTS AND PIES: Life in Washington, 1897-1919, by Isabel 
Anderson (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00). In a dozen 
chapters of—for the most part—brightly written narrative, Mrs. Ander- 
son tells of life in Washington’s inner circles as seen through the eyes 
of one who is, presumably, in a position to know. Within the past 
several years scenes have shifted somewhat, and the movements and 
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doings of the socially great ones of the earth have paled into relative 
insignificance alongside of more focal points in the landscape. On 
this account, Mrs. Anderson’s book will possess for many but a moder- 
ate degree of charm, considered even as entertainment. A good deal 
of the detail might have been eliminated with consequent advantage. 
One cannot but feel, moreover, that the author’s predilections are 
not of the inclusive sort that make for wide appeal. They seem char- 
acteristic, rather, of the Atlantic seaboard habitant, who is prone to 
think of the trans-Allegheny portion of the United States in terms of 
hip-boots and luxurious whiskers. To our own way of thinking, the 
best part of the book is that which describes Washington in War time. 


UNE ROSES FOR THE SACRED HEART, anonymous (New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents), is a collection of brief meditations 
on various texts of Scripture and assigned to each of the thirty days of 
June. To each meditation is appended a hymn or set of verses in 
honor of the Sacred Heart. While these meditations are thus assigned 
to the month of June they can be used on the First Fridays throughout 
the year and, indeed, on any day when one wishes to feed devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. It will prove a useful addition to one’s library 
of devotional books. 


HE SECOND READER, by James H. Fassett, of “The Corona 

Readers,” is a charming collection of juvenile classics, old and 
new, suited to the understanding and enjoyment of children in the 
second grade. The editors are to be complimented on their taste in 
selection and the publishers on the attractive makeup of this reader 
for Catholic children (Ginn & Co. 64 cents.) 


N THE MORALS OF TODAY, by Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J. (New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 85 cents). Father Slater’s small volume 
will be of great value to the Catholic priest in guiding him with 
regard to practical instructions to his people. The following subjects 
are among those treated in a scholarly manner: The Morality of Anti- 
Conceptive Devices; Socialists, Christ and the Church; The Profiteer- 
ing Act, 1919; Strike Ethics. 


OPES FOR ENGLISH RELIGION, by J. N. Figgis (New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co.). The late John Neville Figgis was a 
learned and devout Anglican scholar whose special field of research 
was the history of political ideas, and who lectured with distinction 
more than once at American universities. This posthumous publication 
contains a number of sermons preached in England in War-time on 
such subjects as Freedom, Sacramentalism and Humanism. There are, 
among others, five sermons on “Our Catholic Inheritance,” including 
discourses on “Our Debt to Rome,” “Our Difference from Rome,” and 
“Anglican Comprehensiveness.” Figgis very much disliked what he 
called “papal autocracy” and had a holy horror of the Curia. His 
point of view is akin to that of the late Bishop Creighton. 
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HE GENTLE ART OF COLUMNING, by Charles L. Edson (New 

York: Brentano’s). In this little treatise on “comic journalism,” 
Mr. Edson tells the reader how to become a “compleat colyumist,” 
sets forth the fundamental underlying principles of the art, and illus- 
trates them with the best examples of the accepted leaders. Mr. 
Edson is richly endowed with both wit and humor, and we readily 
endorse the statement on the publisher’s wrapper: “Ideal reading for 
a gloomy night or when you feel blue.” 


HE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS, edited by James L. Hughes (New 

York: George H. Doran Co.), is a particularly fine Burns anthol- 
ogy in which the poems are arranged on a novel plan. There are 
four classes: Poems of Nature; Religious and Ethical Poems; Poems of 
Democracy and Brotherhood; Love Songs. Many beautiful photo- 
graphic reproductions of scenes in the Burns country greatly enhance 
the value of this tasteful selection. 


SYNOPSIS of all the additions contained in the full Roman Missal 
with a detailed explanation of the Rubrics is published in handy 
form by the house of Frederick Pustet. The title is Synopsis Addi- 
tionum et Variationum in editione typica Missalis Romani Factarum. 


USEFUL Reference History of the War has been compiled and 

written by Irwin Scofield Guernsey, M.A. (New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co.). It is compact and well supplied with illustrations and maps— 
a convenient volume to have at hand. 


E wish to call to the attention of our readers a new monthly, 

published by the Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary at Rome. It is called the Commentarium pro Religiosis and 
treats (in Latin) of questions of peculiar interest to religious. The 
subscription price is $2.50 per annum. The magazine may be ob- 
tained from the Missionary Sons of The Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
617 South Concha Street, San Antonia, Texas. 


HE Ursulines of the Northwest had the happy thought to make 

their annual message from Alaska—Kahlekat—the story of that 
wonderful pioneer, Mother Mary Amadeus, of whom the readers of 
THE CatHoLtic Woritp have read in the paper, “A Noble Ursuline,” 
some months since. The sketch is for private circulation only, but 
those are fortunate who will read these fuller details of this remarkable 
woman and her great work. 


ISTORICAL PAPERS, reprinted from The Journal of the American 

Irish Historical Society, vol. xviii., 1919, by Michael J. O’Brien, 
contain the following: “How the Descendants of Irish Settlers in 
America Were Written into History as ‘Anglo-Saxons’ and ‘Scotch- 
Irish;’” “An Authoritative Account of the Earliest Irish Pioneers in 
New England;” “Some Traces of the Irish Settlers in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay;” “Chapter of Irish Charity in Thanksgiving His- 
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tory;” “Early Irish Settlers at Worcester, Mass.;” “Some Irish Names 
Culled from the Official Records of New Hampshire;” “Stray Historical 
Items from the Green Mountain State;” “Irish Pioneers in Delaware;” 
“Irish Pioneers and Schoolmasters in Butler County, Pennsylvania;” 
“Extracts from Virginia Church Records;” “Irish Immigrants from 
English Ports in the Eighteenth Century.” 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 

With a handful of facts from Protestant sources, Rev. Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., has shattered a good many common delu- 
sions about the religious tolerance of the Pilgrims. He does this in the 
compass of sixteen pages. (The Pilgrim Fathers, two pence, Catholic 
Truth Society, London.) 


A close and careful English translation of Pope Benedict’s 
Encyclical on the Reconciliation of Nations, issued May 23, 1920, has 
been put in a convenient pamphlet by The Catholic Truth Society, 
London. It is a reprint from the London Tablet. (The Pope’s Latest 
Message of Peace. Two pence.) 


Woman in the Catholic Church is the title of a pamphlet 
published by The Catholic Truth Society, London (two pence). It is 
a discourse by the Rev. H. F. Hall at Notre Dame Church, Geneva, 
on the occasion of the International Congress of Women’s Societies, 


June, 1920. In twelve pages it gives a compendium of the Church’s 
view of woman’s place in the spiritual economy. 


The Road to Damascus (London: The Catholic Truth Society. 
Two pence) is the short, simple, interesting story of an Anglican 
university man’s journey Romeward. The writer, whose identity is 
veiled under the initials “W. A. D.,” draws a humble parallel between 
his spiritual career and that of St. Paul from the feet of Gamaliel to 
Damascus. Rev. Father C. C. Martindale, to whom “W. A. D.” appealed 
for guidance at one stage of the journey, furnishes a foreword. 


The Three Sisters of Charity Martyred at Arras in 1794, by 
Alice, Lady Lovat (London: The Catholic Truth Society. One 
shilling, recounts the glorious death of three religious who have 
since been beatified (June 13, 1920). The chronicle which Lady Lovat 
has supplied is remindful of the histories of the first Christian martyrs, 
who paid with their lives for their refusal to burn incense to Rome’s 
pagan deities, as these holy nuns won death by their refusal to vow 
allegiance to the atheistic tyranny that ruled France in 1794. 








Recent Events. 


On May 10th the Reichstag, by a majority 
Germany. vote, endorsed the decision of the new 
Cabinet, formed earlier on the same day by 
Dr. Julius Wirth, to accede to Allied demands for payment of a 
war bill of $33,750,000,000, the trial of war criminals, and com- 
plete disarmament of Germany. This action was the culmination 
of a series of events, which included an exchange of notes in 
April between Germany and the United States, in an endeavor by 
the former to win more favorable terms, the issue of an Allied 
ultimatum threatening seizure of the whole Ruhr Valley, the fall 
of the Fehrenbach ministry on May 4th, and vain attempts for 
several days to form a new cabinet. 

The Ministry finally formed by Dr. Wirth, who is the leader 
of the Centre Party, is a coalition representing the Democratic, 
Centrist and Majority Socialist parties. These parties have two 
hundred and twenty-two votes out of a total of four hundred and 
sixty votes in the Reichstag, and this, with the eighty votes of the 
Independent Socialists, who also are in favor of yielding to the 
Allied ultimatum, gives the new Government a safe majority in 
support of its leading policy. 

The Allied terms, which had been agreed on at a London con- 
ference between Premiers Lloyd George and Briand, were as fol- 
lows: Complete disarmament of Germany’s military, naval, and 
aérial forces as called for by the Treaty of Versailles; trial by the 
High Court at Leipsic of the persons accused by the Entente of 
violations of the laws of war; payment within twenty-five days to 
the Allies of the 1,000,000,000 gold marks due May 1, 1921, under 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty; and payment of $487,000,000 
annually to the Allies, in addition to a sum equal to twenty-five 
per cent. of the value of Germany’s exports, until a total of 
$33,750,000,000 shall have been paid. In recognition of this total 
debt, Germany is required to issue bonds bearing five per cent. 
interest, which are to be issued from time to time, some by July 
lst, some in November, and others as the Reparations Commis- 
sion directs. 

In accordance with the Reichstag resolution, a note was dis- 
patched by the German Government to all the Allied capitals un- 
conditionally accepting the terms laid down. The text of this note 
followed the phraseology of the Allied ultimatum, which called 
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for the carrying out of the various demands “without reserve or 
delay.” The Allies had made full preparations for the invasion 
of the Ruhr Valley in case the Berlin Government did not agree to 
the Entente terms before midnight, May 12th; and this threat is 
considered the prime cause of the German Government’s complete 
surrender. 

On receipt of the German note, General Dégoutte, Commander 
of the Allied forces on the Rhine, immediately ordered prepara- 
tions for the Ruhr occupation to cease. Some difference of 
opinion, however, exists between the French and British Govern- 
ments as to the policy now to be pursued, the British Government 
being apparently in favor of the immediate withdrawal of the 
Allied troops from Duesseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort and the 
suppression of the Rhine customs barrier, whereas the French 
contend that these cities were occupied because Germany had not 
fulfilled the terms of the Treaty, that she has now merely prom- 
ised to fulfill the terms, and that the occupation should continue 
till she has actually fulfilled them. 

In Paris the crucial test in the situation is regarded as likely 
to come on June 30th, with the expiration of the time limit for the 
complete disarmament of Germany. If the Allied conditions are 
not complied with by that date, it is declared in official circles, 
the Ruhr will be occupied, even if Germany pays the 1,000,000,000 
gold marks within a month, as provided in the Reparations Com- 
mission’s schedule. 

An even more serious rift in Entente unity is threatened by 
recent developments in Silesia. .Early in May organized Polish 
forces, estimated at 20,000, which have since grown to 50,000, oc- 
cupied all of Upper Silesia south of a line running from Kosel to 
Tarnowitz, with the exception of a few large towns. This action 
followed the rumor that the Inter-Allied Commission were to 
recommend to the Supreme Council the giving to Germany of all 
the plebiscite area except the districts of Rybnik and Pless. 
Armed clashes immediately occurred between the insurgent Poles 
and various forces of the Allies, resulting in numerous casualties. 
Adalbert Korfanty, who had been the Polish plebiscite commis- 
sioner and was dismissed by the Polish Government when the dis- 
orders began, openly announced that he was leading the revolt, 
and assumed a virtual dictatorship. The Polish Government dis- 
claims all knowledge of Korfanty’s programme, and states that 
it is not in communication with him or his aids. 

After a ten-day advance, in which the Poles successively 
fought French, British, Italian and, finally, German troops, and 
overran nearly the whole industrial area under dispute in the face 
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of insistent Allied demands that the Poles lay down their arms, 
the Polish Premier, Witos, announced in the Diet on May 1ith 
that an agreement for the suspension of hostilities had been 
reached between Korfanty and the Inter-Allied Commission in 
Silesia. It was agreed, according to report, that the insurgents 
would occupy a line of demarcation settled upon and remain in 
the stipulated positions pending final settlement of the Upper 
Silesian question. 

Serious differences of opinion over the Silesian situation have 
broken out between the French on one side, and the British and 
Italians on the other. The British insist that the Poles must lay 
down their arms in the disputed territory and that, if they do not, 
Germany should be allowed to send into Silesia armed forces to 
help put down the revolt, the British position being based on the 
principle that if Germany complies with the Treaty of Versailles, 
as she has just agreed to do, she is entitled to see that the Poles be 
prevented also from frustrating the Treaty. To any use of Ger- 
man troops in Silesia as elsewhere, the French have declared 
themselves as unalterably opposed. Meanwhile, despite the re- 
port of an armistice, fighting is continuing in three places—at 
Rosenberg, Kosel and Ratibor. Altogether, the situation is con- 
sidered very delicate and fraught with danger to European peace. 

Nine hundred Germans, whose punishment has been de- 
manded by the Entente for crimes committed during the War, 
will face trial at Leipsic, beginning May 23d. Seven judges will 
sit as the court, and will first hear witnesses against minor of- 
fenders on a supplemental list. Forty-seven witnesses have been 
called from England to testify in the first three cases. Only men 
charged with the commission of specific crimes will be tried at 
first. The British, French and Belgian Governments will have 
representatives at the trials, but Germans will conduct the prose- 
cution and the defence. The preliminary trials will be taken as 
a test of the good faith of the German Government in promising 
to bring to justice those accused of War atrocities. In all, the 
Allies have put forward the names of forty-five violators of the 
rules of modern warfare. 

At a plebiscite, held in the Austrian Tyrol on April 24th, 
nearly ninety-eight per cent. of the inhabitants of the province 
voted in favor of fusion with Germany. The vote, however, was 
merely a “sentimental plebiscite” and has no practical validity. 
Earlier in the month a great demonstration was held in Vienna, 
where thousands of burghers of all political parties marched along 
the boulevards demonstrating for union with Germany, and pro- 
testing against the prohibition by the Entente of the popular 
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movement toward union. A resolution in favor of the union and 
upholding the right of self-determination was presented by a dele- 
gation to Chancellor Mayr. Similar demonstrations were made at 
Innsbruck and Salzburg. 

The latest development in the controversy which has been 
going on for several months with the Allies over the Orgesh or 
Bavarian civilian guards, is the report that Bavaria will initiate 
negotiations direct with France regarding the question. This step, 
according to the report, will be undertaken by Bavaria with the 
consent of the Federal Government of Germany. It is asserted 
Bavaria will give guarantees whereby her militia forces will be 
placed under the control of French authorities. 

Book production in Germany is almost back to its pre-War 
figure, the output for 1920, according to official data, having been 
34,000, including 6,227 new editions. The highest mark in book 
production was reached in Germany in 1914, when 35,000 books 
were published. The output in 1915 was 28,000; in 1916, 22,000; 
in 1917, 14,824; in 1918, 14,513, and 1919, 23,320. Last year 
showed a big increase in the number of books of history, geog- 
raphy and art, and also in juvenile works, while there was a de- 
crease in the books on military science. The figures on last year’s 


output furnish a surprise in view of the complaint about the 
exorbitant cost of paper, the high wages and short hours, and 
other economic handicaps. 


Outside the Allied decisions with regard to 

France. Germany, the most important item of the 
month’s news from France concerned the 

position of the United States Government towards European af- 
fairs. On May 4th the Allied Supreme Council adopted a formal 
motion requesting the United States to send representatives to 
assist in all future negotiations with Germany, and in the settle- 
ment of all matters in connection with the Treaty of Versailles, 
and on May 6th Secretary of State Hughes responded in a note 
agreeing to the proposal. George Harvey, American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, has been instructed to assume the functions of 
representative of President Harding on the Supreme Council, 
Ambassador Wallace, in Paris, has resumed his duties on the 
Council of Ambassadors, and will so continue till Myron T. Her- 
rick, his successor as Ambassador to France, arrives; while 
Roland W. Boyden, who was the American unofficial observer on 
the Reparations Commission until a few days before President 
Harding took office, has again taken his seat on that Commission. 
One of America’s first acts on the Supreme Council, it has 
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been authoritatively announced, will be to bring up the question 
of universal disarmament, as President Harding believes that con- 
ferences inside the Supreme Council may be turned in that direc- 
tion and will be more helpful than any general discussion else- 
where could be. Another result of America’s participation in 
Allied Councils will be the reopening of various questions pre- 
viously decided, particularly those having to do with the man- 
dates in Yap and Mesopotamia, on which the American Govern- 
ment protested last month. Since the sending of the protest both 
Italy and France have aligned themselves with America on the 
proposal of equality in mandate territories. In resuming active 
participation in the Allied Councils, great care has been taken to 
make clear that the American Government considers neither the 
Supreme Council nor the Council of Ambassadors as creatures of 
the League of Nations, membership in which the American Gov- 
ernment declines. 

During the month a number of important decisions and 
recommendations were made by various committees of the League 
of Nations. The chief of these was the matter of Austrian relief, 
which the Financial Commission of the League has been study- 
ing for some time. The plan proposed for Austria’s rehabilita- 
tion amounts to a virtual receivership by the Financial Commis- 
sion of the League. The receivership, if approved, as seems likely, 
will rest with the group of international financial experts who 
worked out the scheme, and in such capacity these men will be 
practically in charge of the Government of Austria on behalf of 
the League of Nations. The basic idea of the scheme is a sus- 
pension of the liens on Austrian Government resources held by 
the Allied nations, in order that the assets thus made temporarily 
available may be used as securities for credits and applied to a 
resuscitation of the almost extinguished industries of Austria. 
This part of the plan has already been approved by the four great 
Allied powers, and similar action is expected of various other Gov- 
ernments interested in the Treaty of St. Germain. 

In reply to the Commission’s plan, the Austrian Government 
makes its acceptance conditional upon the assurance of a definite 
amount of credits. It proposes to add the tobacco monopoly and 
certain custom duties to land mortgages as a guaranty for credits. 
The Government insists that food credits and the establishment of 
a bank of issue are necessary before the internal sources of 
revenue can be opened. It is reported that the proposed new 
currency will not be the crown, but the franc or the gulden. 

At present the Financial Commission has in Austria a special 
committee to collect all the information needed for prompt action. 
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The Commission is to meet in London on May 20th to exam- 
ine the report of this committee, and by that time it is hoped the 
Commission will have received the reply of the Allied and other 
Governments to its letter relative to the plan for Austria’s financial 
restoration. 

The Commission appointed by the League to examine the 
status of the Aland Islands in the Baltic and determine whether 
they should belong to Finland or to Sweden, recently issued a 
voluminous report, which may be summarized as a recommenda- 
tion of home rule for the islands under Finnish protection and 
suzerainty. 

On May 10th the Secretariat of the League received a tele- 
gram from Brussels announcing that the Polish and Lithuanian 
delegations had resumed their negotiations, and had agreed to 
examine together the best means for reaching a settlement regard- 
ing the foreign policies of the two countries, the organization of a 
common defence and a plan covering economic conditions. The 
economic question was first taken up and, after an exchange of 
views, the two delegations decided to confide the study of the 
different points to experts, and jointly resolved that it is essential 
to the interests of both countries to reéstablish consular relations 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The Brazilian Ambassador at Paris, Sefor Gastoa da Cunba, 
Acting President of the Council of the League of Nations, on May 
3d summoned the Governments of the Powers belonging to the 
League to send delegates to the second session of the League to 
be opened at Geneva on Monday, September 5th. This summons 
is accompanied by a provisional agenda containing twenty-five 
items which include fifteen different reports, mainly upon ques- 
tions which have been made the subjects of special investigation 
by commissions appointed by the League Assembly last autumn. 
Among these subjects are armament reduction, communication 
and transit, the traffic in opium, the traffic in women and chil- 
dren, the typhus campaign, international health organization and 
international coérdination of intellectual work. Another item on 
the agenda is the election of judges to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which cannot be done unless a majority of 
the League members have ratified the protocol concerning the 
court before next September. 

The French Government on April 30th announced that after 
May Ist premium will be paid on all children born throughout 
France. In the provinces three hundred francs (normally about 
sixty dollars) will be paid for third infants, the scale being grad- 
ually increased to six hundred and fifty francs for the tenth child. 
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In Paris these premiums will be increased fifty per cent. due to 
the higher cost of living. A first payment of one hundred and 
fifty francs will be made thirty days after the birth of the child. 
Only French mothers will be eligible to receive the awards. 

According to figures recently made public by the Ministry of 
Finance, the internal revenue yield for April totaled 1,248,000,000 
francs. This was an increase of eighteen per cent. over the same 
month in 1920, but 86,000,000 francs under the estimate, the dis- 
appointing return in the tax on the business turnover accounting 
for 83,000,000 francs of this sum. Registration duties exceeded 
the estimate by 85,000,000 francs, but the customs yield was fifty 
per cent. below the receipts in April, 1920. The decrease was due 
to lighter imports of coffee, cereals, wines, textiles, cotton, metals 
and sugar. The income tax yielded 152,000,000 francs and the 
War profits tax 415,000,000 francs. 

The population of Paris, as returned by the census taken on 
March 6th, was 2,863,741. The figures, which are definitive, show 
an increase since 1911 of only 16,512 persons. In the centre of the 
city the number of residents has decreased by more than 32,000 
as the result of the taking over of former dwellings by business 
firms. 

Because of the dangerous situation created in the region of 
Constantinople by the army of Baron Wrangel, the former anti- 
Bolshevik leader, the French Government has issued a note_dis- 
avowing General Wrangel completely, and declaring that she will 
give no further aid to the Crimean refugees. The note declares 
that Wrangel has formed a sort of government at Constantinople 
and “opposes all measures taken by the French military author- 
ilies to end the expenses undertaken for motives of pure human- 
ity.” To date the French Government has expended 200,000,000 
francs in the evacuation of the Crimea and relief of the refugees. 
It is intimated that Wrangel is on the verge of a coup d'état, 
which might possibly include the seizure of Constantinople, with 
consequent complications for the Allies of a serious nature. The 
French note states that it is essential to remove the Crimean 
refugees from Wrangel’s influence, and while putting no con- 
straint on him or his officers, it is indispensable to break their 
contact with the soldiers in the camps of Gallipoli and Lemnos. 

Considerable disorder occurred in Paris and in other places 
on May 8th during the celebration of the lifting of the siege of 
Orleans by Joan of Arc in 1429. Fourteen policemen and twenty- 
three Communists were wounded, and many arrests were made 
when Communists tried to enter the gates of Paris in protest 
against the celebration. The disorder continued for several hours, 
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during which time there was considerable shooting and the hurl- 
ing of missiles from the walls of the fortifications. Disturbances 
also took place at Brest, St. Etienne, and Limoges. 


That the March revolt against the Soviet 
Russia. Government of Russia was materially re- 
duced in extent through the timely arrest 
of Menshevik leaders in Moscow, Petrograd and other cities would 
seem to be indicated by a report recently issued by the Foreign 
Delegation of the Social Democratic Labor Party of Russia (the 
Mensheviki). Although the Mensheviki have apparently aban- 
doned the idea of overthrowing the Soviet Government by violence, 
they have, nevertheless, succeeded in forcing numerous conces- 
sions from Nikolai Lenine, and other Bolshevik chiefs. One of 
these concessions is a decree recently issued by Lenine giving the 
trades unions, instead of the Government, the right to fix the pay 
of workmen. In addition, free trade has been restored to codper- 
ative societies, and a system of taxation in kind established. 
The final admission by the Soviet Government of the impos- 
sibility of the original Communistic theories, however, is afforded 
by the recent authorization of the coinage of silver, the Bolshe- 
viki by this measure completely reversing their position after 
having held out for a long time for a complete abolition of money. 
This was due to the desire of the Government to satisfy the peas- 
ants, whose ascendancy in Russian affairs is daily becoming in- 
creasingly evident and who, for a considerable time, have been 
distrustful of the flood of paper money pouring from the Govern- 
ment presses. Moreover, the Moscow newspaper, Economic Life. 
has been permitted to print a lengthy article advocating the 
restoration of the savings banks in Russia, and even the payment 
of interest in connection with the proposed new coinage of silver. 
The text of two speeches recently delivered by Lenine—one 
before the Tenth Congress of the Communist Party and the other 
before the railwaymen’s conference at Moscow—have lately 
reached this country, and indicate a growing desire on the part 
of the Soviet leader for an agreement with the peasants, who are 
admitted to be dissatisfied with the economic reforms of Bolshe- 
vism, “by the renunciation of certain theoretical precepts.” 
Despite necessary concessions, however, it is clear from these 
speeches that the Soviet Government will continue to operate the 
main Russian industries and Russia’s transport system on Com- 
munistic principles. 
Ratification of the Treaty between Poland, Soviet Russia and 
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the Ukraine was voted on April 16th by the Polish Diet. This 
action completes Poland’s engagement to have the convention ap- 
proved within thirty days after the compact was signed on March 
18th. The Bolshevik Government ratified the Treaty on March 
22d, but similar action on the part of Ukrainia has not as yet 
been reported. Under the terms of the convention as now pub- 
lished, Soviet Russia ceded to Poland three thousand square kilo- 
metres near Minsk, and Russia and Ukrainia turned over to Po- 
land the district of Polesia, on the Ukrainian frontier. In addi- 
tion, Poland is to receive 30,000 900 gold rubles within one year 
after ratification of the Treaty, and a release from any share of the 
debts of the former Russian Empire. It is announced that the 
negotiation of a commercial agreement between Poland and Soviet 
Russia will be begun shortly. Meanwhile, thirty Soviet officials 
making up the reparation commission which will attend to the 
details of the exchange of 100,000 Russian prisoners and refugees 
now in Poland, are at present in that country. Six members of 
the commission are women. 

Late in April the Soviet Government concluded a commercial 
treaty with Germany. This agreement provides for a number of 
consulates in Russia, to which mercantile departments will be at- 
tached, and which will be permitted direct wireless communication 
with Berlin. Russia assures all German immigrants and other 
visitors that their persons and property will be absolutely secure, 
as well as any property or other possessions acquired in Russia. 
Commercial dealings, however, can only be made through the 
official German consular representatives referred to above with 
the Russian authorities commissioned to deal with foreigners. 
All sales purchased by Germans in Russia must be recorded in 
Moscow. Since the agreement was signed Soviet Russia is re- 
ported to have ordered more than six hundred locomotives from 
German firms. 

The Soviet Government is negotiating for trade relations also 
with Norway, Sweden, and Czecho-Slovakia, and with apparent 
prospects of success. On the other hand, no dealings of any sort 
with the Soviet Government will be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States until all American citizens held as 
prisoners, hostages or restraint of any kind are permitted to leave 
the country. The use Lenine had hoped to make of the Americans 
held in Russia to force formal negotiations with the United States 
in such a manner as to constitute recognition of his regimé, is well 
understood by American officials, and according to authoritative 
information there is not the slightest likelihood of the success of 
the manceuvre. A report from Russian sources that the British 
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Government has given de facto recognition to the Soviet Govern- 
ment lacks confirmation. 

A recent Moscow dispatch announces the quelling of the 
revolutionary movement in the Province of Tambov, led by Gen- 
eral Antonoff, a former Bolshevik commander, which has been 
reported in progress for nearly two months past. This revolt was 
organized on lines similar to those of the Cronstadt rebellion 
which was suppressed by the Bolsheviki in March. 

On the other hand an extensive revolution is reported in 
progress in Western Siberia, where the peasants, even in the most 
remote districts, have armed against the Bolsheviki. The Soviet 
Government has ordered a strong force of troops and several 
armored trains to Siberia. The peasants are commanded by 
former officers of Kolchak’s army, and decisive battles are ex- 
pected at the beginning of summer. 

An official declaration by the White Russian Government of 
the independence of White Russia as a’ White Russian-Jewish 
state has been published. The sovereignty of both the White 
Russian and Jewish nationalities is to be recognized, according 
to the declaration. The name of White Russia was given to the 
government of Mohileo and Vitebsk by Catherine II., but the po- 
litical designation was abolished by Nicholas I. In general, it is 
the district bounded by Ukrainia, Poland, the Baltic provinces and 
great Russia. It has about 6,000,000 inhabitants. A republic was 
proclaimed there in May, 1918. 


As these notes are being prepared, on May 
Italy. 15th, Italy is holding the most important 
general election since the Unification. The 
number of Deputies will be raised from five hundred and eight to 
five hundred and thirty-five on account of the twenty-seven new 
constituencies of the Liberated Provinces. The indications point 
to the victory of Giolitti and the defeat of the Socialists, Commun- 
ists and the People’s (or Catholic) Party, as a split has developed 
in the Catholic, as well as the Socialist Party. What is considered 
another hopeful outlook for the Giolitti Government is that in 
thirty-four out of forty provinces local animosities have abated, 
thus allowing the formation of joint lists with a view to defeating 
the Bolshevik element. To this end in several large towns, the 
Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, and even, occasionally, mild So- 
cialists have joined forces. The new element in the contest will 
be the Fascisti, who, though not as much feared as the Com- 
munists, are not supposed to favor Giolitti’s Government. 
With the approach of the elections, clashes between the Fas- 
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cisti and the Socialists have become more frequent and sanguin- 
ary. On one day alone the reports of widespread violence showed 
a total of six dead and forty wounded. Conflicts between the two 
factions raged with more or less violence in nearly all sections of 
the country throughout the month, with the population almost 
always siding with the Fascisti. To date, the Fascisti, in reprisal, 
have destroyed two hundred labor bureaus and printing houses 
where subversive newspapers and literature were published. On 
April 27th the palatial headquarters of the Turin Federation of 
Labor, estimated to be worth more than $1,000,000, was set on fire 
and totally destroyed as a reprisal for the killing of a member of 
the Fascisti the previous night. As a result of the burning a 
general strike, with a partial stoppage of railway traffic and the 
suppression of daily newspapers, broke out in Turin on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Fascisti movement seems to be gaining ground in every 
Italian town and village. It is organized on strictly military 
lines, their leaders consisting of former officers who fought in the 
Great War, their Supreme Chief being General Capello, the hero 
of Gorizia. Their programme in the present political campaign is 
three-fold: “First, to free the country from her internal enemies 
and protect her from foreign ones; second, to restore the author- 
ity of the State; third, to force the resumption of work in all 
fields in order to restore the economic and financial equilibrium 
of Italy. As their chief object is to fight Socialism, Communism 
and anarchism, they stand alone politically in those constituen- 
cies in which they are strong enough, or as in Rome, they join 
one or more of the constitutional parties which have in common 
with them all or part of their programme.” 

Much disorder marked the elections held in Fiume on April 
26th, in which the Autonomists, under the leadership of the So- 
cialist, Ricardo Zanella, who had been banished by d’Annunzio, 
were victorious by more than one thousand votes. In the riots 
immediately following the ballotting, the ballot boxes were burned 
and two persons were killed and a score wounded. The victory 
of Zanella was considered by his followers a protest of the in- 
habitants against the d’Annunzio régime. Two days later, how- 
ever, a body of Fascisti from Trieste, former supporters of d’An- 
nunzio, invaded Fiume in motor cars, took possession of the city 
and proclaimed a new regency under Ricardo Gigante, former 
Mayor of Fiume during its control by d‘Annunzio. The elections 
of the previous Sunday were declared canceled. On the following 
day the Fascisti were compelled to give way owing to the calling 
of a general strike and the opposition of the Italian Government. 
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Signor Gigante consented to leave Fiume and turned over the gov- 
ernment to the old Provisional Government, headed by former 
Mayor Bellasich, who was at once recognized by the Italian Gov- 
ernment as the legal head of Fiume. Signor Gigante, before hand- 
ing over authority to Signor Bellasich, who has been designated 
Commissioner Extraordinary, issued a proclamation in which he 
declared that Fiume should be annexed to Italy and the Treaty 
of Rapallo repealed. It is expected that an attempt will be made 
to force the new Italian Parliament to repeal the Treaty by 
holding Fiume through force of arms. 

Despite the apparent disturbed state of the country, Premier 
Giolitti, in an interview on the eve of the election, declared that 
Italy, “by pure plodding and striving, has reached a point where 
she can lift her head and look into the future with a sterner faith 
in her own resourcefulness.” According to the Premier’s state- 
ment, although Italy has been taxed almost to the breaking point 
—out of the estimated national income of $3,000,000 the Govern- 
ment exacts taxes totalling $1,200,000—nevertheless, she is recov- 
ering from the War and is once more firmly on her feet. 

Despite the Premier’s optimism, many industries in Italy 
have recently been reported as being in severe straits because of 
the poor exchange rates and the collapse of markets. The metal- 
lurgical factories have reached the verge of ruin and other enter- 
prises are suffering. All the steel works in Italy are working on 
a half-time basis and most of the blast furnaces are idle. The 
automobile and mechanical trades are running better than the 
metal factories, although many of these also are on half-time, and 
reports are frequent of liquidations forced by the unfavorable 
situation. 

On April 18th the United States Secretary of the Treasury 
made an advance to Italy of $16,000,000 under loan commitments 
previously authorized. While this was the first foreign loan 
transaction since last September, there was no actual transfer of 
cash, arrangements having been made some months ago whereby 
this amount would be advanced to Italy for payment to Great 
Britain, who returned it to this country for the account of France. 

May 15, 1921. 











With Our Readers. 


N a smoking car conversation—rather above the ordinary—one 
of the company asked leave to read aloud from a book he held 
in his hand. With full permission, he proceeded. What he read 
was Sidney Lanier’s rhapsody to the sun. The reader was enthu- 
siastic: he loved the passage. Fvidently, it had long been to him 
a personal delight: a guide, an inspiration and a light to better 
thoughts, higher resolutions and a kindlier spirit towards crea- 
tion and towards his fellowman. 

All of his auditors agreed with regard to its beauty and its 
power, and their short phrases of approval signified also a measure 
of gratitude. We say all: but there was one exception. He was 
evidently an intelligent man, something of a scholar: well-bred. 
His exception was not rudely offered. He gave it with the reti- 
cence of that consideration which hesitates to offend or to dis- 
appoint. “It’s well put,” he began. “But isn’t truth our first 
responsibility and our only safe guide? We ought not to deceive 
ourselves, much as we may like to. Nature gives and can give 
no more than she has. The sun is really but a huge mass of 
molten metal. It has no beauty; just an immense furnace. Your 
poet has imaginatively misrepresented, I may say distorted, a 
purely chemical process, the effect of heat upon the forces brought 
within its reach. All of them can be explained by physical laws 
and by physical science. We are not justified in going beyond 
either. And it would be best in this practical world to walk by 
the light of the knowledge we have, rather than, forgetting it, to 
substitute our own dreams and unrealities however poetic they 
may be.” 

The reader, with a wondering, but not a worried, look, closed 
his volume and was silent. So were we all. 

The reader and the critic differed absolutely in their funda- 
mental point of view: their attitude: their spirit: their estimate of 
the personal value of life and the worth of character. Which 
would help to make this a better world? 

* * * * 
URING the recent War a book, entitled Under Fire, by Henri 

Barbusse, achieved great fame: was widely read, and played 
an effective part in molding the opinion of many, not only with 
regard to the character and motives of the French soldiers, but 
with regard to the merits of the entire War, the worth of the 
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holocausts of human victims offered in those years. The book 
was depressing, decadent. It betrayed hopelessness, and it de- 
fended it. No man could rise up from reading it with any cour- 
age save that of despair: with any fraternal love save that of 
toleration. 


* . * * 
ECENTLY there was published the following poem on the 
same subject as that treated in Under Fire—the Poilu: 


“You never can tell,” said the Captain, 
“What a blooming Frenchy’ll do! 
Colonials fight like hell for the right 
(The same as I and you), 
And a Tommy is always grouchy, 
And a Kiltie is always blue; 
But nobody knows of the wind that blows, 
Or the bird they call poilu! 


“There’s a Christ at every crossroads 
In France,” the Captain said, 

“Battered and shattered by shrapnel, 
Minus an arm or head, 

There’s a Christ or a Virgin Mary 
Painted in blue and red. 

They gave godspeed to the living, 
And they give good sleep to the dead! 


“We always saluted a wayside shrine 
When the company passed it by; 
And once, on the eve of battle, 
While the gun-glare lit the sky, 
And the shells were singing over, 
We came to a cross nailed high— 
And a Christ with a poilu’s helmet 
Cocked rakishly over an eye! 


“I’ve never been overly pious, 
But I wheeled my horse right there, 
And rode to the cross, and, standing 
In my stirrups, reached in air, 
When a voice in the column shouted: 
‘Oh, Captain! Leave it there! 
*Twas a lad climbed up and left his own, 
For the Saviour’s head was bare!’ 


“We charged from the front line trenches 
At dawn,” the Captain said, 

“And I woke, when night had fallen, 
In a little white hospital bed. 
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On the cot next to mine was moaning 
A boy with a bandaged head. 

He cried to his mother and Jesus Christ, 
In French—and then was dead! 


“°*Twas the lad who gave his helmet 
(And his life—as each man knew!) 
To shield the head of the Saviour, 
Painted in red and blue. 
He had laughed at the sleet of shrapnel 
As he laughed at the hat askew! 
So you never can tell,” said the Captain, 
“What a Frenchman’s apt to do!” 
—Kadra Maysi. 


This is but a short poem. The book contains over two mil- 


lion words. But which speaks the more hopeful, the more needed 


message to humankind? 
* + * * 


T may be said, after the way of many moderns, that there is 
something of truth in both attitudes. But, first of all, they are 
more than attitudes: they are basic, spiritual foundations. And 
while we may and should check and sober our imaginative en- 


thusiasm by reasonable fact, it is undoubtedly true that if we 
wish really to live and to achieve, we must build on the philos- 
ophy of the reader and the poet. That alone leads to progress, 
to achievement, to victory. The philosophy of the critic and the 
author we have mentioned leads to depression, to materialism, 
and to death. 
* * * * 

R even if a man confine his view to the material universe— 

to what he can see by his eyes and touch with his hands, yet 
must he of necessity pass beyond the material into the spiritual. 
Even with him there must be a spirit and a life. He will speak at 
once of the uniformity of nature’s laws: of cause and effect: he 
will predicate at once his general principles underlying the uni- 
verse he studies. He will have to accept, as Huxley said, spiritual 
law or laws which he cannot prove by material experiment or by 
natural argument—granting that there could be such a self-con- 
tradictory process. And recognizing material order, he will speak 
of the right life, the right spirit of the material universe. Nature 
will have its spirit, inevitably involved with the interpretation of 
the spirit of man. Nature will serve. And it will serve according 
to the spirit which the individual brings to it. To him who has 
spelled into self, hopelessness; an infinitesimal chemical part of a 
chemical universe, nature will be a meaningless, ruthless, destroy- 
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ing tyrant. To him who sees self as an intelligent moral person, 
created by and destined for the God Who has sent His Spirit 
through all the universe, nature will be the many tongued mes- 
senger of His glory. 

Nature dies not, neither will he. Nature renews its life, so 
will his life be renewed. Nature knows no loss: neither will man 
in any of the powers, the gifts that have contributed to his man- 
hood. Nature is fitted, ordered in yearly response to the spirit 
of life, of achievement, of fulfillment, so will that same spirit of 
life dwell within man, sustain and perfect him in line with his 
powers of intelligence and will, make eternally enduring that 
which every one of us knows as a hope, even though we at times 
crush it and deny it. 

. * * ~ 

NLESS the knowledge of hope inform every part of our life 

and the whole of life itself, then are we but weary workers 
in a lost cause. The knowledge of hope. Hope is not built on 
imagination: but on reality. Hope is built upon what we may 
call the revelations of nature, which in turn are confirmed and 
securely sealed by the revelations of Christ. The revelations of 
nature are those first truths which cannot be demonstrated be- 
cause to demonstrate them means to pre-suppose them. And it is 
a noteworthy fact that nature’s revelation is not preserved nor its 
value maintained among men unless divine revelation be treas- 
ured also. That is why the intelligent knowledge of our Faith is 
so supremely necessary, not only as we often think for the imme- 
diate religious values and concerns of life—but for every depart- 
ment of life itself. 

For with that knowledge comes the Spirit which, given unto 
man, permits him to see that order, the order of personal Wisdom, 
reaches through all things, from end to end, mightily and orders 
all things sweetly. The very fact that the individual man must 
always think as “I” means that he reduces all things to unity. 
If he cannot coérdinate himself with the order of the entire uni- 
verse he is bewildered. He may behold order and purpose in parts 
of it; in some departments of human activity and human progress, 
but unless by an all-embracing truth he can explain this order 
with regard to himself and himself with regard to this order, he 
loses himself. What truth he knows becomes distorted, mis- 
shapen, unbalanced. Failure, misery, death are all personal equa- 
tions, and it is vain to tell any man that there is order elsewhere, 
if he knows no order, or hope, or purpose in himself. The spirit 
that bids him hope must be also the spirit of life. Revelation con- 
firms nature and nature is the foreshadowing of God’s relations 
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with man, even as it is His handiwork. And as He made man per- 
sonal, intelligent, responsible—so will He give to man the Spirit 
that is also personal, the Spirit that will guide the mind and the 
will into the ways of His hope and His life. 

* * * * 


bi see more clearly the vital importance of this, consider for a 
moment the man who gives himself to the study of one part 
or one phase of the universe or its life. It quickly absorbs all his 
attention and his obedience. He makes that part the centre of 
the universe. Its laws become .he laws of all else—of explana- 
tion, of interpretation, of progress, of life. Science is not imper- 
sonal. Unless man keep the delicate balance of his freedom, 
science will make him as slavish and as blind as any moral 
passion. Looking constantly at one truth he will see no other. 
In his forgetfulness he will deny to other truths the value that 
they also equally possess. “Seeing he will not see, and hearing 
he will not understand.” “He that hath to him shall be given, 
but he that hath not, from him shall be taken away that also 
which he hath.” 


* * * * 


ECENTLY a noted biologist has written a paper, which is 

hopeful and which is also very pitiful. He is attempting to 
show that there is some other view of life than the merely phys- 
ical, chemical or mechanistic conception of life. And what is his 
argument? 

“If I myself am not yet convinced that all of humanism is 
to be dumped, together with all the rest of nature, into the com- 
mon pot of chemicalism, it is chiefly due to my wife and child. 
Not that I cannot recognize in them the presence of bodies com- 
posed of engines, and of living tissues and organs composed of 
substances, mostly very complex, but at bottom made up of the 
same chemical elements that make up the less complex sub- 
stances of non-living matter; nor that I cannot perceive in them 
the results of the influences of the biological laws that I find also 
in the various lower forms of life. But I find more in them; so 
much more, indeed, that, although my scientific training and 
knowledge urge me to look on this more as only quantitatively 
more, my common sense and general experience, to say nothing of 
my recognition of the limitations of scientific knowledge, compel 
me to see in them the manifestations of natural possibilities so 
far removed from, or in advance of, those manifestations as re- 
vealed in non-living matter or in the whole range of the rest of 
the world of life, that, for all practical purposes, these two human 
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beings, and hence all others, must be looked on as possessed of 
at least some qualities and capacities essentially different from 
those found anywhere else in nature.” 

This is hopeful, yet is it not also pitiful? Is this the reach of 
modern secular science? Is the approach of so many to religion, 
that is to a “whole” view of life, still so far distant? 


* * * * 


OT through the uncertain by-ways of scientific thought need 

the soul find its way to God. Left to them, man would, and 
does, send forth the same cry today as his fellows equally learned, 
equally scientific of two thousand years ago, for a Saviour, a 
Redeemer, a Teacher: for a Truth that would guide them through 
earth to heaven. Our hopes, our aspirations, our loves, are not 
in vain. The Catholic Church has kept for us, has given us the 
Faith of God. In His humanity, and His divinity Christ reigns 
upon our altars. We receive Him, our Truth. He is the witness 
and the seal of the first things and of the last. To an insecure 
world He is the security of Truth. And He has sent His Spirit, 
Who will not only teach us all truth but Who will conform us to 
Christ’s own image, for we have salvation only in Him. And the 


Spirit dwells in each one of us, the Spirit of Life, moving us, 
directing us, sustaining us to that victory which explains sin and 
suffering and separation and death. 


inp 
>. 





ATHOLICS—especially those who have lived in Catholic coun- 
tries—know with understanding sympathy the indispensable 
réle of the church bell in village life. It is time-keeper, chron- 
icler, monitor: it marks the hours’ flight into eternity, links the 
homely fact of birth and death, with Him from Whom we come, 
to Whom we go, calls to the daily present Sacrifice of salvation, 
and thrice lifts “earth to Heaven” in its song of Heaven’s stoop to 
earth. 

Silence hangs heavy over devastated France. To reconstruct 
French life without the church bell is recognized as a hopeless 
task. Hence, the appeal of the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France, 16 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York, for the 
“Angelus Fund,” as it is most appropriately called. One hundred 
(100) bells are needed at the approximate cost of $100. It is a 
beautiful thought this, to make France vocal again with the 
joyous call to prayer in memory of our soldier dead. 


-— 
<> 
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6 ROMAN priest, black as the top of a stove, drove down the 
jetty toward them. 

“*You—you!’ he shouted to the cripple when he was yet ten 
strides away. His voice rose as he approached. ‘You let the 
m’sieu’ row you ashore! You—’ A square, heavy boot shot out 
from beneath his cassock into the boy’s stomach. 

“‘Cochon!’ said the priest, turning to Simpson. His manner 
became suddenly suave, grandiose. “These swine!’ he said. ‘One 
keeps them in their place. I am Father Antoine. And you?’” 

This paragraph is the introduction to the Catholic Church in 
Hayti, furnished by a writer in Scribner’s Magazine for May. And 
side by side with this introduction is placed the priest’s claim that 
he belongs to the true Church: and that Simpson, the evangelical 
missionary who has come to labor for the welfare of the blacks, is 
not of the true Church. Conscienceless dramatics may in many 
ways serve falsehood. The writer either knows nothing of the 
Catholic Church-or else he has deliberately sought to give a false 
impression. The same priest, Simpson is informed later, “may 
try to have him knifed.” Another time, Simpson meets this 
Father Antoine. “Why should we quarrel—you and I?” Simpson 
asked. “Can we not work together for these people of yours?” 

“Your friends are not my people, heretic!” Father Antoine 
retorted. “Rot in hell with them!” 

Then Simpson publicly attacks the “Roman” Church. (The 
Anglican Church is referred to as the English Catholic Church.) 
“What has it done for you?” he shouted. “You cultivate your 
ground and its tithes take the food from the mouths of your chil- 
dren. Does the priest tell you of salvation, which is without 
money and without price, for all—for all—for all?” 

And as Simpson thus exhorts the people, Father Antoine sud- 
denly appears. “He was robed, and there were two acolytes with 
him, one with a bell and the other with a candle—and he began 
to read in a voice as thundering as Simpson’s own: 

“ ‘Excommunicabo— ” 

This, after all, was an expression of future intention. But 
the author states that the whole crowd was then and there excom- 
municated. “The Latin rolled on, sonorous, menacing. It ceased, 
the candle flame snuffed out: the bell tinkled, there was the flash 
of a cope in the doorway, and the priest was gone.” 


. * * * 
NE would not be surprised to read such cheap dramatics in 


an anti-Catholic novel of fifty years ago, but Scribner’s has 
seen fit to revive it in May, 1921. 
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